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Parents Are People 


An Editorial 


OHN RHEAD was a young 

British shipbuilder in 1860. He 
had ideas and eyes in his head. 
He entered business about the 
time the Monitor beat the Merri- 
mac in Hampton Roads. Rhead 
believed that the new iron ships 
were destined to sweep the old wooden vessels 
from the seas, not only in war but in peace. 
Against the judgment of his family and his partner, 
he stuck out for iron, fought his way to success, 
and married his partner’s sister. 

Many years later a young man in Rhead’s em- 
ploy invented a process of steel-plating for ships 
and fell in love with Rhead’s daughter. Grown 
conservative with age, Rhead opposed steel ships, 
rejected the young man’s process, and refused to 
let the girl marry her lover. (P. S. They married 
finally anyway, and steel ships are now universal.) 

This episode from a famous play, Milestones, by 
Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblock, tells a good 
deal about human nature and has often been 
pointed to as a parable of the conflicts that spring 
up between two generations. It is more or less 
true that age and the things it brings with it, from 
hardening of the arteries to worldly success and 
the desire for security, make it hard for older 
people to see young people’s points of view. We 
shan’t try to defend the grown-ups for forgetting 
what it is like to be young. If we were writing 
editorials to parents, we’d do a little healthy scold- 
ing on that score. They need it. 

But the passage of years is not the only thing 
that leads to misunderstandings between parents 
and children. The relations between them are not 
a one-way street, with all the privileges, rights, 
and gifts moving in one direction. It is too bad 





that the hard work and economy, which are the 
common lot of the majority of parents in order to 
give their children “a better start” than they have 
had, come at a time in life when children cannot 
experience them directly. Most young people do 
not acquire a sense of filial gratitude until after 
they have grown up and had children of their own, 
There is nothing more irritating to young people 
than to have their parents constantly complaining 
and throwing in their faces the sacrifices they have 
made for them. And there is nothing more tragic 
to parents than to feel that their children are 
critical of them for not being “successful” enough 
to provide a more luxurious scale of living. If 
young people would use a little more imagination 
for their parents’ difficulties, there would be less 
of this useless martyrdom. 

It is the natural order of things that the younger 
generation often has better schooling, better oppor- 
tunities to take advantage of scientific and artistic 
advances, than their elders. That is what the elders 
really want and strive for. But when children with 
these superior assets are “snooty” about their 
parents’ colloquial speech, their inability to take 
part in sports or other activities that are second 
nature to the young people of today, or their “old- 
fogy” notions of what is proper, right, or logical, 
then life becomes painful for both. 

High school students should be mature enough 
to put themselves in others’ places. Study your 
parents. Find out about their accomplishments, 
their troubles, their special interests, the inter- 
esting and exciting adventures which (you may be 
very sure) have happened to them some time. If 
you do, you'll learn to appreciate their solid quali- 
ties of character and purpose and affection which 
are worth more than the smoothest “line” you know. 
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Miss 
Letitia’s 
Profession 


ISS LETITIA MALLOW’S 

profession and her appear- 

ance were utterly incongru- 
gus. The only comparable example 
is the trite one of the hirsute male 
who chews a black cigar and curses 
through ginny breath as he edits 
“Advice to the Lovelorn.” 

Miss Letitia’s mind, this bright af- 
ternoon, was not on her source of 
income. Her thoughts seldom dwelt 
there, except when she was actually 
at work. Her professional self was 
asort of gold-paying Letitia Hyde to 
avery delicate Miss Jekyll. 

It would be difficult to éxaggerate 
that impression of delicacy as the 
slight figure bent over a glowing pe- 
tunia bed. Petunias were a good deal 
like weeds, Miss Letitia decided, 
grubbing among the roots with a tiny 
white hand; next year she would have 
less of them. The sunny garden 
looked like a color print of some New 
England yard: it had variety of color, 
yet all the lush rows were prim, geo- 
metrical, old-fashioned. 

Somehow this garden had got itself 
transplanted, as it were, to Long 
Island, where it warmed the left lawn 
of a large, modern pleasant house. 

Miss Letitia’s silvery curls, as she 
bent over the petunias, hung a little 
forward, to either side of a face 
of which the skin was white like 
incredibly thin china. Her gray 
silk dress with a skirt that wid- 
ened at the bottom and ruching 
at the sleeves, resembled a cut 
from that old arbiter of fashion 
—Godey’s Ladies’ Book. 

The truth was, since the doctor had 
talked to her so plainly, Miss Letitia 
expended decreasing attention on the 
big house, the coupons that the bank 
clipped and entered in her pass- 
book, and the recent newspaper hub- 
bub over the work that remained so 
easy and took so little out of her. 
Her garden and her friends, in the 
new knowledge, seemed more impor- 
tant. 

Studies of herself in her rosewood 
mirror had failed to alarm. The added 
pallor she had lately acquired caused 
her, she concluded, to look more and 
becomingly fragile. 

“Feeble,” was the word in John 
the gardener’s mind as he approached 
on a green inner path and coughed. 
The word would have made Miss 
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Letitia delicately furious; the cough 
flustered her. 

“Why, John,’ she _ exclaimed, 
straightening up, “I thought you had 
gone downtown.” She had given the 
yard man and both the house ser- 
vants the afternoon off, so she could 
putter among the flowers. 

She did look absurdly fragile, 
standing with garden soil on her 
hands, as if a housemaid had 
neglected to tidy one of the parlor 
ornaments. 

“T was just going,” 


A Story by 


said John, shiny 


Lupton A. Wilkinson 


with pressed serge, clean shoes, 
scrubbed face and Sunday hat. “But, 
ma’am, you won’t find a mite o’ grass 
in them petunias. No later than 
Tuesday morning—” 

“‘T know,” Miss Letitia confessed 
apologetically. “I was only—fiddling.” 

“The doctor—’ began John. He 
had tended that garden, and the rose 
arbor on the other side, for ten years, 
and had privileges. 

“T know,” Miss Letitia surrendered. 
“T know.” 

She stepped past a perennial bor- 
der, seated herself in a twisted-wood 
seat under a Japanese maple and 
watched the gardener depart virtu- 
ously among the flowers—out a white 
gate flanked by a fence supporting 
honeysuckle. 

Over the blossoms John could be 


“Drop that rod, gimmick!” 
Miss Letitia said. 





seen tilting his hat to a_ holiday 
angle. 


II 

Miss Letitia’s choice of her incred- 
ible profession had come about in a 
circuitous way, impinged by the irony 
life dealt to her brother, Rodney Mal- 
low. 

Rodney was Yale ’90; he was thin, 
anaemic-looking, wore spectacles and 
blinked through them. He lacked the 
alertness that ambushed behind Miss 
Letitia’s gentle blue eyes. 

Rodney piddled at writing six 
years, but his futility did not 
matter, for Rodney, Sr., had left 
his children a moderate income, 
a chest of silver from England 
and a cottage in Connecticut. 

Miss Letitia saw the panic of 
1897 wipe the investments as blank 
as the paper that reposed so long in 
her brother’s typewriter. Shuddering 
a little, she took in sewing. She petted 
Rodney firmly into the ranks of job- 
seekers. He trod countless literary 
avenues and bypaths, wandering 
finally into the building owned by a 
very large company that published 
many magazines on rough paper. The 
editor-in-chief wanted to save five 
dollars on a salary; Rodney took the 
job at twenty-five a week. The name 
of his particular charge was Hot 
Clues. 

Miss Letitia sewed in and sewed 
out. The cottage sprouted a lop-sided 
mortgage. In 1907 Rodney’s salary 
was raised to thirty dollars; in 1916 
to thirty-five. 

One day—it must have been about 
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1920—the editor commuted home in 
disconsolate mood. 

‘l’m afraid I’m going to be dis- 
charged,” he announced gloomily. 
“Hot Clues is losing circulation every 
month.” 

Miss Letitia knew at once, with 
woman’s instinct for direct thinking 
in a crisis, that what he feared must 
not happen. It must not be permitted 
to happen. 

“What's the matter, dear?” She laid 
down her sewing. 

“It’s this true story craze,” Rodney 
explained. “Only a few writers have 
the knack of it yet, and they’re in 
great demand. I can’t buy the prod- 
uct at the rate Doag and Hart permit 
me to pay authors, and our competi- 
tors are just eating us up.” 

Miss Letitia, mind grappling with 
this alien problem, recalled a full- 
page advertisement she had seen in 
the newspaper, heralding a new maga- 
zine. 

“You mean,” she asked, blushing at 
the phrase, “Confessions of Love?” 

“No. No. We use crime material 
only. Reminiscences of crooks is what 
we need. But it’s the same principle.” 

“Why, Rodney!” Miss Letitia was 
alarmed. “Will you have to—to seek 
out criminal individuals and persuade 
them to write their memoirs?” 

“Most of them couldn’t write a 
pardon letter to the governor,” Rod- 
ney deprecated. “Trained hacks in- 
vent and write the material and the 
magazines sign likely names.” 

“I shouldn’t think it would be very 
difficult,” Miss Letitia observed, “if 
you can just make it up.” 

There followed a time of secret but 
keen excitement. The very next day 
the little woman from the cottage, 
whom everybody liked, walked down 
to the railroad station and persuaded 
the newsstand proprietor to let her 
have his left-over magazines, the very 
cheap ones, of which he had only to 
send back the torn-off covers to se- 
cure refund credit. Later, she dis- 
covered to her joy that there existed 
glossaries of criminal slang. When 
points puzzled her, she wrote sachet- 
ed, hand-script letters to prison war- 
dens and chiefs of police, who chuck- 
led and replied. She made all-day 
trips to New York and browsed in 
the Public Library. 

Miss Letitia read hundreds of thou- 
sands of words on tawdry subjects. 
The words fascinated her; the topics 
did not distress; these true stories 
were evidently fairy-tales for adult 
readers with an odd turn of mind. 

She decided to try her hand first 
at a career of safe-robbing (as she 
called it then) inspired by a news 
item detailing a local merchant’s mis- 
fortune. Quickly she learned that 
nitroglycerine was soup; that a safe 
was a pete and the criminal special- 
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ist involved was a peterman, Her in- 
vestigations were drawn far afield. 
She found that safe-blowers began as 
punks, or apprentices to hoboes, and 
here was a whole new language. 
Dinging for begging. Bugs, jiggers, 
saps, high heels, splints, dummy gags 


and throw-me-outs; all devices for 
faking physical ills and arousing 
sympathy. She was the first purist 
to write “yeag” instead of “yegg,” 
tracing the word to the German 
jaegar, a hunter. 

All this in the realm of fancy. Her 
Dr. Jekyll self, the real Miss Letitia, 
never believed that actual human 
beings manufactured wounds with 
lye to draw tears and roast beef from 
housewives. 

“The writing part is simple, just as 








About the Author 


Lupton A. Wilkinson was for- 
merly a publicity man in New York 
City, but he abandoned that career 
and devoted himself to writing 
articles and short stories when 
“Miss Letitia”? and other stories 
were published and had wide 
popular success. For some time 
now he has been living in Califor- 
nia and working for the movies. 
“Miss Letitia’s Profession” ap- 
peared first in the North Ameri- 
can Review. 








I thought,” she explained at the neces- 
sary time to Rodney. “You give the 
boy a drab background, city or small 
town, to show that fate was against 
him. Then you conduct him through 
a long series of crimes. No connect- 
ing thread is needed—no plot. You 
spice the narrative by relating it in 
slang and interposing frequent physi- 
cal conflict. After two or three 
prison sentences, the hero reforms, 
and is telling the story of his life to 
warn others. That’s the formula.” 

Rodney blinked through his spec- 
tacles, amazement bordering on 
horror. 

Soon Miss Letitia was supplying 
the magazine with as many as three 
true stories in a single issue. She 
grew accustomed to seeing her work 
under such signatures as “Mike the 
Dip” or “Daggers Moran.” When, in 
1925, gangland stories leaped to popu- 
larity, she made the transition eas- 
ily, becoming the amanuensis of imag- 
inary gunmen, hijackers and narcotic 
racketeers. Always the research for 
new vocabulary fascinated her, main- 
tained enthusiasm and nourished fa- 
cility of pen. 

Through the years Miss Letitia’s 
enterprise garnered cumulative re- 
sults. The circulation of Hot Clues 


returned to vigor; Rodney Mallow | 
was permitted to raise the rate of 
from half a cent a word to three. 
quarters, then munificently to a cent 
His own salary increased, by driblets 
to fifty dollars a week. 

Other editors learned of the diminy. 
tive penmaiden to crime. It be. 
came advisable to live on Long Js. 
land, so they could confer with her 
readily. In 1927 she received he 
first cheque at a five cent rate, Byep 
though she never neglected Hot Clues 
she maintained a three-cent average 
during the new depression! The 
and Hart people paid Rodney a hy. 
dred a week, to hold his sister. 

Early in 1934 success proved em. 
barrassing. A metropolitan newspa- 
per, learning Miss Letitia’s story, 
sent out a pert young woman and a 
freckled photographer. Details of the 
Long Island house, from Miss Letitia’s 
curls to the Mallow silver’s inter. 
laced monogram, were blazoned jn 
Sunday supplements. 

It all seemed a little childish, in 
view of what the doctor said. The 
scales told Miss Letitia she was grow. 
ing. smaller; her mirror said paler; 
more than ever as she grew weaker 
she seemed fragile, gentle, utterly out 
of congruity with the springs of the 
restored Mallow fortunes. 









III 

Sitting in the twisted-wood seat 
under the Japanese maple Miss Le 
titia saw the big Lugano cabriolet of 
Mrs. Elmore Bacon glide to the porte- 
cochére of the white house. She 
liked Mrs. Bacon very much and she 
stepped a short way across the gar- 
den’s bright bands. Her voice had 
always been low, slight; to call out 
loudly now would be one of those ex- 
ertions the doctor forbade. The gray 
dress, though, was easily discernible 
against the patterned flowers, and 
Mrs. Bacon traversed the lawn to 
join her. 

They chose a more comfortable 
seat, in the sun, and fell to talking 
of the forthcoming charity bazaar. 

“I don’t think people just ought te 
give money,” Miss Letitia voiced 
opinion. “They ought to do some- 
thing. I’m working some petit point 
table covers. They’re old-fashioned, 
but they’re rarely seen now andl 
hope some one will want to buy 
them.” 

“I’m sure they will,” Mrs. Bacon 
approved. “You’re wonderful, dear. 
So many activities. . . .” Her mind 
was busy with the Sunday supple 
ment flare, but she couldn’t devise a 
reasonable way to mention it to such 
a porcelain figurine. 

For the better part of an hour they 
conned affairs social, religious and 
charitable in that section of Long 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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GOOD conversation, like a good 
book, is one whose quality 
causes you to think of it after 

its completion. Good conversations 
and good books also fall into similar 
dassifications. There is the type that 
is well executed, even though the sub- 
ject-matter is of little permanent 
yalue. That type of conversation or 
book makes a temporary impression 
upon the listener or reader. Then 
there is the type whose subject-mat- 
ter is extremely interesting and 
yaluable and therefore worth remem- 
bering, but that is done in a 
commonplace, ordinary man- 
ner. This type lasts longer 
than the first in the other’s 
mind, for what is said is more 
important than the way in 
which it is said. The highest 
type, though, is the one that 
combines both these elements. 
Conversations and books which 
have a splendid thought stated 
beautifully are classics. 

The main difference between 
a good conversation and a good 
book is that the book is a one- 
sided matter. Only the author 
has to be a good speaker. The 
effort is all his. In carrying on 
a conversation, however, all 
participants must bear an 
equal burden. Just as a heavy 
log that is balanced on two 
pairs of shoulders no longer seems 
heavy, a conversation that is shared 
evenly ceases to require a conscious 
effort. If two good conversationalists 
are talking, neither has to search his 
mind nervously for the answer to that 
question that has at some time or 
other confronted us all, “What shall I 
talk about next?” The one gives 
something worthwhile, which inspires 
the other to give in his turn—pro- 
vided that he is a good receiver of 
what- the other gives. 

That is the first point to remember 
if you wish to be a good conversa- 
tionalist—you must be a good listener. 
If you just pretend to listen and are 
merely waiting for a chance to talk 
about what interests you, you are only 
betraying yourself, for you are vio- 
lating that fundamental requisite of 
all vital conversations—a spirit of co- 
operation. Do not think that to be a 
good conversationalist you must be 
able to talk constantly. The per- 
fect conversationalist, in fact, is one 
who talks only fifty per cent of the 
time. The other half is for listening 
and thinking. Talking all the time 
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may give you practice in talking, but 
not in the art of conversation. When 
you have learned to share the op- 
portunity for speech with your com- 
panions, you will have attained the 
first step toward becoming a good 
conversationailist. 

That you must both talk and listen 
does not mean that you should mere- 
ly talk for a certain length of time 
and then let your companion talk for 
an equal period. Any talk will not be 
satisfactory. Your talk must interest 


the person with whom you are con- 
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“The other half is for listening and thinking.” 


versing. After you have realized the 
importance and necessity of sharing 
a conversation, then you must con- 
sider that element. How do you know 
what interests your fellow-conversa- 
tionalist? You must learn that for 
yourself. He will tell you, but not 
directly. You can learn only by 
questioning him, but you can not 
point-blank demand his main inter- 
est. Your questions must not be of 
the inquisitive sort; they must be 
leading questions. Don’t ask, “What 
do you like most to talk about?” Say, 
instead, “Did you like Mr. Deeds 
Goes to Town?” “What is your 
opinion of the new craze for skiing?” 
or “I wonder what the public will 
think of the revised Neutrality Act?” 
You should not be unfair to yourself, 
however, by asking questions to 
which the answers will utterly bore 
you. If, for example, you discover 
that a friend’s chief interest is bridge, 
which is distinctly boring to you, be 
sure that your questions are not such 
that will lead him to go into details 
about the unusual bridge hand that 
he held last night. Ask him, instead, 


“=f Are You a Good Conversationalist? 


ate of pay 
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why it is that some people receive 
profound pleasure from playing 
bridge, whereas others can not en- 
dure it—or what proportion of the 
people he knows play the game. Ask 
intelligent leading questions, but be 
sure that they lead to something that 
will be of interest to all persons who 
take part in the conversation. 

The subject-matter of any conver- 
sation is as unpredictable as the pos- 
sible circumstances are varied. Yet 
there are a few definite suggestions 
that are applicable to almost every 
conversation, particularly be- 
tween strangers. A good con- 
versation often evolves around 
the name of a town. Find out 
what town a stranger is from. 
You may know something 
about the town in general—an 
incident that occurred there, 
the record of one of its athletic 
teams, or a trip you once made 
through that town. You may 
even discover a mutual ac- 
quaintance. The discovery of 
a friend in common always 
adds zest to a conversation. 
If you know nothing about the 
town, ask about it. What is 
its size, its principal industry? 
Has it a public library? The 
answer to one of these ques- 
tions is almost certain to re- 
veal something in which the 
person is interested. 

In order to question your fellow- 
conversationalist about things in gen- 
eral and eventually the things in 
which he himself is interested, you 
yourself must know something about 
them yourself. What are these things 
apt to be? Do you know any one 
that is interested chiefly in politics, 
athletics, school, current news, or the 
comic sections? If you do, then you 
can be reasonably sure that these are 
of common interest. If not those, 
then what are the things in which 
your friends are interested? It is 
those very topics of conversation in 
which the average person will have 
an interest. Make a list of these 
things; then determine immediately 
to learn something about each of 
them for conversational purposes. 

You should read regularly several 
magazines that present discussions on 
topics of current interest. If you wish 
to be a general conversationalist, 
you should have some knowledge of 
the various political and economic 
theories; you should know the names 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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Over the Garden Wall 


A Short Play Dramatized By 


Daisy Melville Vance 


From Charles Dickens’ “Nicholas Nickleby” 


Copyright, 1935, 


by Samuel French 


A sentimental episode between silly, credulous Mrs. Nickleby, the 
mother of the hero oi the book, Nicholas Nickleby, and her next-door 


neighbor, a decidedly eccentric old gentleman. 


There is no happy 


ending, but you won’t mind that. 


Characters 


Kate Nicxiesy: A pretty girl of about 
seventeen. 

Mrs. Nicxtesy: An elderly lady. 

Tue Oxtp GENTLEMAN Next Door: An 
eccentric-looking elderly man. He 
wears a dark dressing-gown and a 
black skull cap. 

An Arrenpant: A rough-looking, mid- 
dle-aged man. 


TIME: 1838. 
PLACE: A garden. 


(This play is very effective if staged 
out of doors and a real garden used. 
However, if a stage is used, a garden 
wall must be placed across one side at 
right angles, over which vines and flow- 
ers are growing. At the other side stands 
a rustic table and two chairs. Mrs. 
Nickleby, busy with her sewing, is 
seated on one of them, and Kate on the 
other. Kate is reading aloud. The 
reading is suddenly interrupted by a 
loud “hem!” which appears to come 
from the other side of the garden wall, 
and both women start violently.) 


Kate: Mamma! What was that? 

Mrs. Nicktesy: Upon my word, my 
dear, unless it was the gentleman be- 
longing to the next house, I don’t know 
what it could possibly—(“A-hem!” cries 
the same voice.) I understand it now, 
my dear. Don’t be alarmed, my love. 
It’s not directed to you, and it is not 
intended to frighten anybody. Let us 
give everybody their due, Kate; I am 
bound to say that. (So saying, she nods 
her head, and pats the back of her 
daughter’s hand, and looks as if she 
could tell something very important if 
she chose.) 


Kate: What do you mean, Mamma? 

Mrs. Nicxiesy: Don’t be flurried, my 
dear, for you see I’m not, and if it would 
be excusable in anybody to be flurried, 
it certainly would—under all the cir- 
cumstances—be excusable in me, but I 
am not, Kate, not at all. 

Karte: It seems designed to attract our 
attention, Mamma. 

Mrs. Nicktesy: It is designed to at- 
tract the attention of one of us. Hem! 
(Drawing herself up and patting Kate’s 
hand more blandly than before) to at- 
tract the attention of one of us. Hem! 


You needn’t be at all uneasy, my dear. 
(Kate looks very perplexed, and is ap- 
parently about to ask for further ex- 


6 





planation, when, without warning, a 
large cucumber is thrown over the wall, 
and falls at their feet. This is followed 


immediately by a shower of onions, tur- 
nips, radishes and other small vegetables. 
Kate rises from her seat and catches 
her mother’s hand to run with her into 
the house, but feels herself rather re- 
tarded than assisted in her 


intention; 


From an old Drawing for Nicholas Nickleby 


MRS. NICKLEBY 


and following the direction of Mrs. 
Nickleby’s eyes, is quite terrified by the 
apparition of an old black velvet skull- 
cap which, by slow degrees, as if its 
wearer were ascending a ladder, rises 
above the wall, and is gradually fol- 
lowed by a large head, and an old face 
in which are a pair of most extraordi- 
nary eyes, very wild and very wide 
open.) 

Kate: Mamma! Why do you stop? 
Why do you lose an instant? Mamma, 
pray come in! 

Mrs. Nickitesy: Kate, my dear, how 
can you be so foolish? I’m ashamed of 
you. How do you suppose you are ever 
to get through life if you’re such a 
coward as this? What do you want, sir? 
(Addressing the Old Gentleman with a 
sort of simpering displeasure.) How 
dare you look into this garden? 

Op. GENTLEMAN: Queen of my soul— 
(Folding his hands together)—this gob- 
let sip! 





Mrs. Nickxtesy: Nonsense, sir, 
my love, pray be quiet. 

Oxrp GENTLEMAN: Won't you sip the 
goblet? (His head imploringly on one 
side and his right hand on his breast,) 
Oh, do sip the goblet! 

Mrs. Nicxtesy: I shall not consent ty 
do anything of the kind, sir. Pray, fp 
gone. 

Otp GENTLEMAN: Why is it— (Coming 
up a step higher, and leaning his elbows 
on the wall)—that beauty is always oh. 
durate, even when admiration is as re. 
spectful and honorable as mine? (Hp 
smiles, kisses his hand and makes severg] 
low bows.) Is it owing to the bees, who, 
when the honey season is over, and 
are supposed to have been killed with 
brimstone, in reality fly to Barbary ang 
lull the captive Moors to sleep with 
their drowsy songs? Or is it— (Drop. 
ping his voice confidentially)—in cop. 
sequence of the statue at Charing Crogy 
having been lately seen, on the Stock 
Exchange at midnight, walking arm-ip. 
arm with the Pump from Aldgate, ing 
riding-habit? 

Kate: Mamma, do you hear him? 

Mrs. NickLesy: Hush, my dear! He 
is very polite, and I think that was a 
quotation from the poets. Pray don't 
worry me so—you'll pinch my arm black 
and blue. Go away, sir. 

Otp GENTLEMAN: Quite away? 
a languishing look.) Oh! quite away? 

Mrs. Nickutesy: Yes, certainly. Yoy 
have no business here. This is private 
property, sir. You ought to know that. 

Oxtp GENTLEMAN: I do know that this 
is a sacred and enchanted spot, where 
the most divine charms—(Here he kisses 
his hand and bows again)—waft melli- 
fluousness over the neighbors’ gardens, 
and force the fruit and vegetables into 
premature existence. That fact I am 
acquainted with. But will you permit 
me, fairest creature, to ask you one 
question, in the absence of the Planet 
Venus, who has gone on business to the 
Horse Guards, and would otherwise— 
jealous of your superior charms—inter- 
pose between us. 


Mrs. NICKLEBY: 


(With 


Kate, it is very awk- 
ward, positively. I really don’t know 
what to say to the gentleman. One 
ought to be civil, you know. 

Kate: Dear Mamma, don’t say a word 
to him, but let us run away as fast as 
we can and shut ourselves up till Nich- 
olas comes home. 


Mrs. Nicxitesy: (Looking very con- 
temptuous at this humiliating proposal, 
turns again to the Old Gentleman.) If 
you will conduct yourself, sir, like the 
gentleman I should imagine you to be, 
from your language, and—and appear- 
ance, and will put your question to me 
in plain words, I will answer it. 

Otp GENTLEMAN: The question is— 
(Looking around as if to assure himself 
that there are no listeners near.) Are 
you a princess? 

Mrs. NickLesy: You are mocking me, 
sir. 

O.tp GENTLEMAN: No, but are you? 

Mrs. Nickiesy: You know I am not, 
sir. 

Otp GENTLEMAN: Then are you any 
relation to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury? Or to the Pope of Rome? Or to 
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Kate e Speaker of the House of Commons? 
“Forgive me if I am wrong, but I was 
told you were niece to the Commission- 
ers of Paving, and daughter-in-law to 
the Lord Mayor and Court of Common 
Council, which would account for your 
relationship to all three. 

Mrs. Nicktesy: Whoever has spread 
such reports, sir, has taken great liber- 


Sip the 
/ on One 
: breast,) 


sent to 
Pray, be 


(Coming ties with my name, and one which I 
S elbows am sure my son, Nicholas, if he was 
Vays ob. aware of it, would not allow for one in- 
iS aS re. gant. The idea! (Drawing herself up.) 
e? (He Niece to the Commissioners of 

S several Mf Paving! 

eS, who, Kate: Pray, Mamma, come 

and they # away! 

led with Mrs. NicKteBy: Pray, Mamma! 

ary and Mf Nonsense, Kate, but that’s just 

ep with the way! (Bursting into tears.) 

~ (Drop. if they had said I was niece to 

-in cons a piping bullfinch, what would 

2g Cross you care! But I have no sym- 
eStock pathy, I don’t expect it, that’s 
arm-in- one thing. 

ate, ina Op GENTLEMAN: Tears! Catch 


‘the crystal globules—catch ’em— 
lim? bottle °em up—cork ’em tight— 
put sealing-wax on the top— 


ar! He 
t was a seal ‘em with a Cupid—label ’em 
1y don't best quality—and stow ‘em away 
m black in the fourteen bin, with a bar 


of iron on the top to keep the 
(With thunders off! (He turns his 
velvet cap inside out, puts it on 


away? — 

y. You with great dignity so as to ob- 
private scure his right eye, and sticking 
ow that, his arms akimbo, looks very 
hat this fiercely straight in front of him. 
, where He then puts the cap in his 
e kisses pocket, and addresses himself 
t melli- with respectable demeanor to 
gardens, Mrs. Nickleby.) Beautiful madam, 
les into if I have made any mistake with 
t I am regard to your family or con- 
permit nections, I humbly beseech you 
ou one to pardon me. If I supposed you 
Planet to be related to foreign powers 
s to the or native boards, it is because 
rwise— you have a manner, a carriage, 


—inter- a dignity, which you will excuse 
me saying that none but yourself can 
parallel. I am not a youth, ma’am, as 


= you can see; and although beings like 
. you can never grow old, I venture to 
presume that we are fitted for each 
other. 
pi Mrs. NickteBy: Really, Kate, my love! 
| Nich- Otp GENTLEMAN: I have estates, ma’am 
—(Flourishing his right hand negligent- 
ly, as if he made very light of such mat- 
y = ters, and speaking very fast)—jewels, 
roposal, lighthouses, fishponds, a whalery of my 
in.) If own in the North Sea, and several 
¥ Fe oyster-beds of great profit in the Pacific 


Ocean. But I have enemies about me, 
ippeat= ma’am, who attack me on all occasions, 
to me and wish to secure my property. If you 
bless me with your hand and heart, you 


~ - can apply to the Lord Chancellor or call 
“a out the military if necessary—sending 


my toothpick to the Commander-in- 
Chief will be sufficient—and so clear the 
ng me, house of them before the ceremony is 
performed. After that, love, bliss and 
rapture; rapture, love and bliss. Be 
m not, mine! Be mine! (Repeating these last 
words with great rapture and enthu- 


‘ou? 





a siasm, he puts on his black velvet cap 
vanter= again.) 
Or to , 


Mrs. Nicktesy: Kate, my dear, I have 
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hardly the power to speak; but it is 
necessary for the happiness of all 
parties that this matter should be set at 
rest forever. 

Kate: Surely there is no necessity for 
you to say one word, Mamma. 

Mrs. Nickesy: You will allow me, my 
dear, if you please, to judge for myself. 
O.tp GENTLEMAN: Be mine, be mine! 

Mrs. Nicktesy: It can scarcely be ex- 
pected, sir—(Looking modestly toward 
the ground)—that I should tell a 
stranger whether I feel flattered and 
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The Old Gentleman Next Door 


obliged by such proposals or not. They 
certainly are made under very singular 
circumstances; still, at the same time, 
as far as it goes, and to a certain ex- 
tent, of course, they must be gratifying 
and agreeable to one’s feelings. 

Op GENTLEMAN: Be mine, be mine! 
Gog and Magog, Magog and Gog. Be 
mine, be mine! 

Mrs. Nicktesy: It will be sufficient for 
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me to say, sir, and I’m sure you'll see the 
propriety of taking an answer and going 
away—that I have made up my mind to 
remain a widow, and to devote myself 
to my children. You may not suppose 
I am the mother of two children—indeed, 
many people have doubted it, and said 
that nothing on earth could ever make 
‘em believe it possible—but it is the 
case, and they are both grown up. As 
to my being young enough to marry 
again, that perhaps may be so, or it may 
not be so; but I couldn’t think of it for 
an instant, not on any account 
whatever. It’s a very painful 
thing to have to reject proposals, 
and I would much rather that none 
were made; at the same time 
this is the answer that I deter- 
mined long ago to make, and this 
is the answer I shall always. give. 
(These observations were partly 
addressed to the Old Gentleman, 
partly to Kate and partly de- 
livered in soliloquy. Toward their 
conclusion, the suitor became 
very inattentive, and Mrs. Nick- 
leby had scarcely finished speak- 
ing when a hand appeared on 
the wall and the gruff voice of 
his attendant is heard.) 

ATTENDANT: What are you do- 
ing up there? 

Otp GENTLEMAN: (Looking 
down and bursting into a loud 
laugh.) It’s you, is it? 

ATTENDANT: Yes, it’s me. 

Otp GENTLEMAN: How’s_ the 
Emperor of Tartary? 

ATTENDANT: Oh, he’s much the 
same as usual. No better and no 
worse. 

Otp GENTLEMAN: The young 
Prince of China: is he recon- 
ciled to his father-in-law, the 
great potato salesman? 

ATTENDANT: No, and _ what’s 
more, he says he never will be. 

Otp GENTLEMAN: If that’s the 
case, perhaps I’d better come 
down. 

ATTENDANT: Well, I think you had, per- 
haps. (The Old Gentleman turns round 
to smile and bow to Mrs. Nickleby, when 
he disappears with some precipitation, as 
if his legs had been pulled from below. 
His place is taken almost immediately by 
the Attendant.) Beg your pardon, ladies 
—(Grinning and touching his hat.) Has 
he been making love to either of you? 

Kate: Yes. 

ATTENDANT: Ah! (Taking handkerchief 
out of his hat and wiping his face)—he 
always will, you know. Nothing will 
prevent his making love. 

Kate: I need not ask you if he is 
out of his mind, poor creature? 

ATTENDANT: Why, now—(Looking into 
his hat, throwing his handkerchief in at 
one dab, and putting it on again.) That’s 
pretty plain, that is. 

Kate: Has he been long so? 

Artrenpant: A long while. 

Kate: And is there any hope for him? 

ATTENDANT: Not a bit, and don’t de- 
serve to be. He’s a deal pleasanter with- 
out his senses than with ’em. He was 
the cruelest, wickedest, out-and-outer- 
est old flint that ever drawed breath. 

Karte: Indeed! 

(Concluded on page 14) 












Thomas Paine 


Who.*‘Changed Men’s Minds”’ 
By Israel Solemnick 


that he “invented” the United 

States of America. Certainly his 
pamphlet, Common Sense, was the 
chief mental push which swept the 
American colonists down the road to 
independence. Yet, despite his great 
achievement in “changing the minds 
of men” (as Washington put it) 
Paine’s place in history was for years 
smothered under a blanket of neglect 
and even abuse. Even today high- 
school students know relatively little 
about the accomplishments of one of 
the most vigorous, courageous, and 
advanced thinkers of the eighteenth 
century. 

Since the 200th anniversary of his 
birth is being celebrated this week, 
it is worth retelling the fascinating 
story of Thomas Paine’s réle as a 
crusader for liberty. Author and in- 
ventor, Paine was a tireless fighter 
in the battle for the freedom of man- 
kind. He fought this battle wherever 
he happened to be, playing a leading 
part in both the American and the 
French Revolutions, which were by 
no means unrelated to each other. 

Born in England, Paine was twenty- 
five years old when he obtained a 
job in the British government office 
where the excise taxes were collected. 
The first cause he pleaded was that 
of his fellow employees for whom he 
petitioned Parliament for an increase 
in wages. 

By the time he was 37 years old 
he was involved in money difficulties 
and an unhappy marriage. Encour- 
aged by Benjamin Franklin, he gave 
up his government post in 1774 and 
sailed to America, where he became 
editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine. 

It was in America that his brilliant 
talents were destined to perform their 
first great service. On January 10, 
1776, he published his stirring pamph- 
let Common Sense. At that time 
most political leaders, including Jeff- 
erson and Washington, were still hop- 
ing for a reconciliation with England. 
Congress was advising New Hamp- 
shire to adopt a temporary constitu- 
tion until the storm should blow over. 
Paine’s bold idea of breaking away 
from England spread throughout the 
colonies like wild-fire. Franklin spoke 
of the “prodigious effects” of Common 
Sense, and Washington said it helped 
break down colonial attachments to 
royalty. Paine further showed his 


T has been said of Thomas Paine 


enthusiasm for the cause of American 





independence by presenting the copy- 
right to the States, thus refusing to 
benefit by the huge sale of his 
pamphlet. 

When war was declared and the 
colonists at first suffered military 
reverses, Paine, who was serving with 
General Greene as volunteer aide-de- 
camp, wrote the first of a series of 
influential tracts called The Crisis, 
of which the opening words, “These 
are the times that try men’s souls,” 
became a battle-cry. With the publi- 
cation of The Crisis, Paine’s fame was 
firmly established. 

In April, 1777, the Committee of 
Secret Correspondence was changed 
into the Committee for Foreign 
Affairs with Paine as its first secre- 
tary. Silas Deane, the foreign com- 
missioner sent to France to represent 
the colonies was suspected, by Paine, 
of being a party to a conspiracy to 
defraud them. Characteristically, 
Paine, published his accusations in the 
Pennsylvania Packet, bringing the 
question out into the open. The Con- 
tinental Congress had to take notice 
of the charges, but instead of investi- 
gating the matter as Paine begged 
them to do, they refused for fear of 
offending the French Ambassador. 
When they repudiated Paine, he 
promptly resigned his office. For 
weeks he pleaded with Congress to 
examine the whole matter, but in 
vain. Though Paine could ill afford 
to lose the income that his position 
paid, he refused to accept a bribe from 
Gerard, the French Ambassador, to 
write articles to impress “on the 
people favorable sentiments towards 
France and the Alliance.” 

Paine’s publication of Public Good, 
while helping greatly to crystallize 
public opinion in favor of a stronger 
union, acted against his own interests. 
The end of the Revolutionary War 
found Paine neglected and impover- 
ished. “ Congress and the legislatures 
of Pennsylvania and New York recog- 
nized his services by granting him 
gifts, and Virginia would have fol- 
lowed suit, most likely, had it not 
been for Public Good which ques- 
tioned Virginia’s claims to disputed 
territory. 

While the generals and leaders of 
the Revolution were basking in the 
sunlight of enthusiastic receptions, 
Paine was overlooked. Though he re- 
ceived friendly letters from Washing- 
ton, Franklin, George Clymer and 

















































THOMAS PAINE 


The 200th anniversary of the birth of 

the great Revolutionary fighter fg 

American freedom is being celebrated 
this week. 


others, he felt neglected, as he eon. 
fessed in a letter to Washington. Hp 
devoted his time mainly to inventions 
When the idea of constructing iron 
bridges came to him, he decided 
go to Europe to present his plans, 
In 1787, Paine was warmly re- 
ceived in France and England. He 
even spent a week with Burke who 
still professed liberal principles —buyt 
not for long; the tide of the French 
Revolution threw Burke into the arms 
of the Conservatives. Burke, in his 
Reflections, condemned the Frengh 
Revolution as staunchly as he former 
ly had supported the struggle of the 
American Colonies. It was in me 
sponse to Burke’s Reflections, that 
Paine wrote his Rights of Man, de 


fending those seeking to end the: 


abuses of monarchy in France. In the 
second part, particularly, Paine at- 
tacked the wastefulness and injustice 
of monarchy. The book created a 
sensation and, despite Pitt’s prophecy, 
was soon spread throughout England. 
The Government was alarmed and in- 
stituted proceedings against Paine 
who, being warned by William Blake, 
narrowly escaped to France. He was 
tried, nevertheless; and condemned. 
However, the fact that Paine was not 
easily forgotten in England is attested 
by a study of Corbett’s Parliamentary 
Debates in which Paine’s name ap- 
pears frequently in the discussions of 
sedition. 

The Rights of Man caused a tumult 
in America too. Party clashes were 
bitter and Paine’s work added fuel to 
the flames of dispute. He introduced 


the American edition with a letter of | 


praise from Jefferson, and the con- 
servative Federalists pounced on it 
Young John Quincy Adams, eager for 


battle, attacked the work vigorously; 
under the signature of “Publicola” 


The Republicans (as the Jeffersonians 
were then called) thinking the at- 
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Aten the work of John Adams, 


retaliated in kind. The more con- 

yative Americans who suspected 
Paine’s radicalism, did not esteem him 
the more for the Rights of Man. 
Washington, to whom Paine dedicated 
the first part of his work, sent Paine 
a rather stiff and formal note in reply. 

Paine, chased from England and 
not too much loved in America, was 
received as a prophet of a new era in 
France. “Vive Thomas Paine” was 
echoed everywhere, and three dis- 
tricts vied with each other to elect 
him a delegate to the Legislature. But 
when the noise subsided, Paine found 
himself again in the minority. He 
played a paradoxical role in the great 
drama of the French Revolution, for 
Paine, the foe of monarchy, pleaded 


of being a senseless and impractical 
extremist. Nothing can refute this ac- 
cusation better than his passionate 
pleas for the life of a king whose 
excesses he had, himself, exposed. He 
believed the execution to be fruitful 
of evil only, and so persistent was he 
that he earned the distrust of the 
vengeful, long-starved mob which 
was clamoring for the life of the king. 

The Reign of Terror had arrived 
and anyone suspected of disagreement 
with the all-powerful Committee of 
Public Safety was sure to suffer 
sooner or later. Marat demanded that 
Paine be refused a vote on the subject 
of the King’s execution because he 
was a Quaker. In six months Rob- 
espierre requested the imprisonment 
of all foreigners, but Paine was ex- 





The Thomas Paine Homestead, New Rochelle, New York 


for the life of Louis XVI! When the 
king escaped in June, 1791, Paine was 
elated and thought it an opportune 
time to do away with the monarchy. 
As in America some fifteen years 
earlier, Paine published the first re- 
publican proclamation. “The serene 
tranquillity,” it read, ‘‘the mutual 
confidence which prevailed amongst 
us, during the time of the late King’s 
escape . . . are unequivocal proofs 
that the absence of a King is more 
desirable than his presence. . . . He 
holds no longer any authority. We 
owe him no obedience. We see in him 
ho more than an indifferent person; 
we can regard him only as Louis 
Capet.” 

But the French were not ready for 
that. They were enraged at the king’s 
escape and brought him back. When 
the Republic was established, and 
Louis XVI was brought to trial, Paine 
fought a hard battle to save the king’s 
life. Paine has often been accused 
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cepted. He knew, however, that his 
freedom would be short-lived as he 
saw Brissot, Condorcet and other lib- 
erals taken to prison. On December 
28, 1793, Paine, too, was arrested as 
an Englishman. That he escaped the 
guillotine he himself has attributed to 
a most fortuitous incident. With the 
fall of Robespierre in July, 1794, 
Paine’s life was safe but he was still 
in prison. It seems that the only thing 
Gouverneur Morris, the American 
Ambassador, had to do to free him was 
claim him as an American citizen. 
Monroe, Morris’s successor, did so, 
and Paine was freed. 

Before Paine was taken to prison, 
he left with his friend, Joel Barlow, 
author of the Columbiad, the manu- 
script of the first part of The Age of 
Reason. Expecting to be arrested any 
day, he worked furiously and finished 
it just six hours before his arrest. It 
was this book, the second part of 
which Paine wrote while in prison, 


that was responsible for the charges 
of atheism that were heaped upon 
him. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
Paine actually wrote the book to de- 
fend religion. He saw the excesses 
committed in France and feared “lest, 
in the general wreck of supersti- 
tion, of false systems of government, 
and false theology, we lose sight of 
morality, of humanity, and of the 
theology that is true.” The appear- 
ance of The Age of Reason in Amer- 
ica, which preceded Paine’s return, 
increased his unpopularity here. 
Fanaticism and bigotry joined hands 
with Federalism to heap abuse upon 
the Republican “infidel.” The abuse 
came not only from political oppo- 
nents, but from former close friends 
of Paine. 

The Age of Reason was written 
from the point of view of a Quaker 
who did not believe in revealed re- 
ligion but who held that “all religions 
are in their nature mild and benign” 
when not associated with political 
systems. Paine favored a pure moral- 
ity founded on the natural religious 
instinct in man rather than on the 
dogmas of any organized church. He 
was a Deist. “I believe in one God, 
and no more; and I hope for happi- 
ness beyond this life,” Paine wrote in 
The Age of Reason. 

It is a little difficult today to un- 
derstand how these mild views created 
such a storm of antagonism. There 
is reason to believe several other 
Revolutionary heroes held somewhat 
similar views, among them Benjamin 
Franklin. But Franklin declined to 
advertise his views. In a letter which, 
Sparks believed to have been written 
to Paine, Franklin suggested discreet 
silence. “He who spits against the 
wind spits in his own face,” remarked 
the philosopher. Such advice, if it 
was really given to Paine, was, of 
course, wasted. He was not the man 
to be “discreet” or to mince terms. 

The scope of his interests was not 
limited to the subjects we have 
discussed. His inventions included a 
wheelbarrow, candles, and a new plan 
for gunboats which he presented to 
Jefferson. His writings extended over 
such diverse fields as an “Essay on 
Dreams,” “Decline and Fall of the 
English System of Finance” and “On 
the Cause of Yellow Fever.” As for 
his humanitarian and political en- 
deavors, Moncure D. Conway (Life of 
Paine) summarizes them thus: 

“The first to urge extension of the 
principles of independence to the en- 
slaved Negro; the first to arraign mon- 
archy; and to point out the danger of 
its survival in the presidency; the first 
to propose articles of a more thorough 
nationality to the newborn states; the 
first to advocate international arbitra- 
tion; the first te expose the absurdity 
and criminality of duelling; the first 
to suggest more rational ideas of mar- 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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Germany Answers France 
On Morocco Crisis 


Reports that Germany was attempting 
to gain control over Spanish Morocco 
threatened for a time last week to cause 
a clash with France. German troops and 
supplies have been poured into Spain to 
help General Franco’s rebels, and when 
it was reported that Germany was send- 
ing troops to Spanish Morocco, the 
French became worried. They feared that 
these German troops would menace 
their North African possessions 
and the presence of German war- 
ships at Melilla would threaten 
their naval communications in 
the Mediterranean Sea. France 
started rushing warships and 
troops to Morocco. Britain backed 
the French stand; because of the 
German threat to Gibraltar. Then 
Hitler informed the French Am- 
bassador that Germany had no 
desire to take any Spanish ter- 
ritory. And Spanish rebel au- 
thorities in Morocco informed 
France that no German troops 
would be stationed there. They 
offered to allow French and Brit- 
ish authorities to investigate the 
situation. Reports of German 
activity continue to appear but 
observers think that there is 
less danger of an immediate 
Franco-German clash. 

Two times in the past Morocco 
nearly caused a Franco-Ger- 
man War. On these occasions, as 
now, Britain supported France. 
Throughout the 19th century, 
France, Spain and Britain had 
been expanding their territory in 
Northern Africa by controlling 
the native rulers or sultans. In 
1904 France gained Britain’s 
ment to expansion in Morocco, and 
Spain’s rights also were recognized. In 
1905 Germany tried to gain a foothold 
in Morocco. Kaiser Wilhelm landed 
troops at Tangier, and demanded an in- 
ternationak conference. War threatened 
but the conference was finally held at 
Algeciras, and although Germany gained 
nothing, the crisis did strengthen Franco- 
British friendship. For the next few 
years Germany and France quarreled 
over Morocco while different native tribes 
revolted against the Sultan of Moroeco 
and also attacked foreigners. In 1911 
a serious revolt started, and the German 
gunboat Panther suddenly appeared at 
Agadir “to protect German interests.” 
War between France and Germany 
seemed certain but Britain backed 
France and an agreement finally was 
signed. France got a free hand, or a 
“protectorate” in Moroeco, and Germany 
was given some territory in the French 


agree- 
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Agadir 


These maps show why 


Morocco. 
menace British control of Gibraltar. 
Germany might cut her off from her African colonies. 





Congo. During the World War France 
had trouble keeping native tribes from 
over-running the country. In 1923 the 
Riff chieftain Abd-el-Krim revolted 
against the Spaniards, who held a small 
strip of Morocco, and Spain needed 
French support finally to defeat and 
exile him. Native sultans rule today in 
Morocco but their authority is limited by 
the French and Spanish officials. 
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From the New York Times 
Britain and France became 
worried at reported German penetration in Spanish 
A German naval base at Ceuta could 
France feared 


Britain Still Strives to 
Isolate Spanish War 


Although Italy and Germany failed to 
make definite replies to proposals for 
stopping all foreign aid to the rebels and. 
loyalists in Spain, Britain has continued 
her efforts to patch up an agreement. 
She is anxious to preserve peace at any 
cost and fears that the “little world war” 
will spread to Europe if German, Italian 
and Russian aid to both sides is not 
blocked. 

She has sent requests to Italy, Ger- 
many, Russia, France and Portugal, ask- 
ing that they pass laws preventing volun- 
teers from fighting in Spain. A plan to 
watch all Spanish ports and frontiers and 
prevent the shipment of supplies also 
was suggested. Backing up this move 
Britain warned her citizens that the 
Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870 prevented 
the enlistment of volunteers in that 
nation. Italy and Germany are expected 





the World 








to delay replies in order to give Gey 
Franco another chance to take Mag 
Reports say Hitler warned him to : 
Madrid immediately or all German gp 
would cease. Meanwhile, General Gu. 
ring, Hitler’s right-hand man, 
Rome for talks with Mussolini, 
say that they agreed to increase their 
aid to General Franco in one last effort 
to crush the loyalist government. Ger. 
many also is expected to tell Italy tha 
she wants no Spanish territory, and jp 
return Italy will back Germany’s de. 
mand for the return of her for. 
mer colonies. 

After several days of savage 
fighting General Franco’s troops 
fought their way within a few 
miles of Madrid. But loyalig 
counter-attacks are said to haye 
wiped out these gains. The rebel_ 
attacks merely swept through 
outer lines of defense and whep 
they encountered the main lines 
they bogged down. The loyalists 
are well-supplied and, since they 
outnumber the rebels, Franeo’s 
chances of taking Madrid are not 
very good, even though he does 
have thousands of German and 
Italian “volunteers.” 

American volunteers in th 
loyalist army have been warned 
by the State Department that 
they are violating our laws and 
can be punished. This state 
ment was issued atter it was 
learned that 76 Americans re 
cently enlisted in the government 
army. 

France followed Britain’s ex- 
ample in taking steps to pro 
hibit volunteers from leaving for 
service in the Spanish civil war, 
The French Chamber of Deputies 
granted Premier Leon Blum full power 
to prevent men and materials from de 
parting from France for Spain. But at 
the same time came new reports of 
Italian and German military contingents 
sailing to strengthen the rebel forces. 

Accordingly, the action of France and 
Britain in halting the voluntary depar- 
ture of their nationalists who wished to 
join the loyalists brought a note from 
Soviet Russia objecting to “unilateral” 
(individual) efforts to curb the flow of 
volunteers for Spain. The Soviet note 
argued that by taking such steps France 
and Britain were actually helping the 
rebels, since aid for the loyalists would 
thus be cut off while the rebels would 
still be receiving the advantage of Ger 
man and Italian intervention. 

The Soviet note urgently appealed fon 
joint action by all interested powers;, 
instead of separate steps by one or two 
nations—to prevent the Spanish civil 
war from spreading. 
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MARGARET 
WIDDEMER 


VERYBODY in the family said 
i} that Margaret Widdemer would 


grow up to be a writer or a 
singer. Margaret, herself, at ten, de- 
cided to be a librarian. She imagined 
that she would have to earn her own 
living as soon as possible, although 
her family comfortably assured her 
that she would not. Margaret was the 
daughter of a minister. Tutored at 
home, she studied French, Latin, 
singing, and the piano. In her spare 
time she read the standard books in 
English literature. She composed 
songs to share with her family; and 
her poems appeared in St. Nicholas 
magazine. Not going to school, Mar- 
garet knew few playmates, and she 
was inclined, as a child, to be “staid- 
mannered and shy.” 

She says she “was lamentabiy de- 
ficient in the things that I knew really 
mattered, hop-scotch and Study Peri- 
ods, and the ways of teachers, and 
those mysterious animals called “The 
Boys.” After my lessons and my hours 
of music were done I went every day, 
a sedate, small figure, to the public 
library, armed with my elders’ 
tickets.” 

Just before her years became one 
dozen, Margaret’s family moved away 
from Doylestown, Pennsylvania, her 
birthplace, to the seaside, where she 
sang in the church choir and played 
the pipe organ. Swimming, rowing, 
and canoeing, she made many friends, 
but she still walked alone often, by 
the woods and the sea, planning 
stories and poems. 

When the family’s fortunes began 
to fail at her father’s death, Mar- 
garet, not quite twenty, felt that she 
was fully prepared for the emergency, 
having taken library training at the 
Drexel Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
However, her career as a librarian 
ended at her second job. She was 
discharged (and rightly, she says) 
from the library of the University of 
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Pennsylvania for making mistakes 
in copying catalogue cards. Her 
thoughts, among poems and stories, 
had forgotten to guide her busy 
fingers. 

Soon Margaret Widdemer’s stories 
won her more money than her lost 
salary. When the family finances 
seemed to be near ruin, in 1915, her 
first novel, The Rose Garden Hus- 
band, written in her ’teens, appeared 
triumphantly a best seller. At the 
same time, Factories, With Other 
Lyrics, considered by many her finest 
poems, received publication. The title 
poem, with its theme, “I have shut 
my little sister in from life and light, 
For a rose, for a ribbon, for a wreath 
across my hair,” was widely quoted, 
appealing to the popular awareness 
of miserable factory conditions. 

Three years later, The Old Road To 
Paradise shared with Carl Sandburg’s 
Corn Huskers the Columbia Poetry 
Prize, awarded then in the place of 
a Pulitzer Prize for Poetry. Other 
poetry books of hers are Ballads and 
Lyrics, and The Road To Downderry. 

Hill Gardens, published a few 
months ago, offers poems similar to 
her earlier work. The poet sympa- 
thetically examines the plight of those 
in the world around: lonely old ladies 
who gather at teas and say of their 
hair, “My dear, it came down to 
there.” She finds ecstasy in “a star 
in the wind,” and “the wind in the 
trees.” Some poems reveal a search- 
ing religious devotion. 

The verses have skill and charm, 
particularly in the rhyming forms 
represented below: forms in which 
most simple lyric poets have their 
best luck. Much of Miss Widdemer’s 
poetry becomes commonplace for the 
reader when it has once become 
familiar to him, for much of her work 
lacks that final artistry that alone can 
satisfy and continually win the reader 
when the poem is reread. 

“Bright Riders,” written in the 
seldom used hexameter, with its six 
stresses to a line, is as mellow as an 
old print, as quiet as a quaint country 
town. “Prize” gives freshness to an 
often experienced theme: the reward 
attained differs from the reward ex- 
pected. 


Bright Riders 


I remember evening sunlight in a spa- 
cious still old town 

And a wide porch where the smoky 
wind blew red leaves down 


On a tall girl who waited there with full 
skirts blowing 


foely Conner 


And black ‘curls and a broad hat with a 
white plume flowing, 


And down the still elm-bordered street 
a gentleman came riding 

And led beside his black horse a brown 
saddled horse was siding; 


I saw her flashing hand wave and I 
heard his gallant laughter; 

I saw her mount and saw them ride, and 
no thing after 


Except a wind that blew his cloak and 
tossed her level feather 

Where young and bright and stately I 
saw them pass together 


Down along the low-arched street, till 
just before its bending 

They vanished in a scarlet forest small 
at the town’s ending. 


Bright they ride still through my mind, 
eternally returning 

When red leaves drop slowly and a 
sweet wind smells of burning— 


They ride in me forever. But I cannot 
well remember 

Where it was or who they were, or when 
was that September. 


Prize 


I swam a sparkling mile 
Through a glassy lake 
Where I saw a lily shine 
Just now at daybreak, 


But when I reached in the leaves 
For the thing of white 

It was only a feather dropped 
In a wild duck’s flight. 


I have no broken flower 
Captured and dying— 

But I have a dream of a bird 
Flying—fiying! 


Not only does Margaret Widdemer 
publish poetry frequently, but she 


‘brings out a novel almost every year. 


She says that she does not believe in 
specialization in either art or life, 
and she has cultivated a variety of 
interests. Her sense of social respon- 
sibility led her to do settlement work 
in New York. One of her many tal- 
ents is for modeling small figures in 
plasticine. Although many people 
have tried to persuade her to devote 
serious study to this sculptural art, 
she prefers to keep it as a refreshing 
hobby. She has held prominent 
offices in many national writers’ or- 
ganizations. Most of her winters are 
spent in New York City, but her sum- 
mers take her to a cottage in the 
Adirondacks, near Canada _ Lake, 
where she enjoys swimming and 
boating. 
DOROTHY EMERSON. 

The poems above are reprinted from 
Hill Garden, by Margaret Widdemer, 
copyright, 1936, by permission of Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc. 
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Congressional Blocs 
Fight Relief Cuts 


People who predicted that the Seventy- 
Fifth Congress would be the scene of 
many lively disputes during the next 
half year are not going to be disap- 
pointed. Battle number one began when 
the Senate and House organized its com- 
mittees to handle the flood of bills that 
have been introduced. Over 2,300 bills 
were submitted to Congress on the first 
day of the session. (Schol., Jan. 9, pp. 
3, 4, 5.) 

The thirteen Progressive and Farmer- 
Labor members of the House have pro- 
tested that the Democratic majority 
was unfair in not giving them im- 
portant committee posts. Represen- 
tative Boileau of Wisconsin, the 
group’s floor leader, contended that 
he was the leader of a minority party 
and demanded the same recognition 
that the Republicans got. Democrats 
replied that the Progressives and 
Farmer-Laborites were only state 
parties and their demand for national 
ranking would break down our “two- 
party system of government.” 

When the President followed up his 
budget message (Schol., Jan. 23) with 
a letter asking for funds to continue 
the relief program, several Congres- 
sional blocs promised to cause trouble. 
The Boileau group in the House 
charged that the relief proposal was 
not large enough to care for the un- 
employed. It also proposed to raise 
the wages paid on WPA projects. A 
group of sixty other Representatives 
are urging more aid for drought- 
stricken farmers. Senator Homer T. 
Bone, Washington Democrat, is 
spokesman for a group of Western 
Senators who want an increase in re- 
lief funds. He said attempts will be 
made to increase relief appropriations 
fram $790,000,000 to $850,000,000. (Schol., 
Jan. 16, p. 16.) 

Latest relief reports show 2,284,000 
persons receiving WPA wages. Another 
860,000, including CCC members, are on 
relief rolls in other departments. The 
President hopes that the business recov- 
ery will enable him to cut relief rolls to 
2,000,000. 

Liberals declare that these cuts would 
not be as necessary if the whole $790,- 
000,000 relief fund were spent during the 
next five months. Therefore they will 
try to pass a law forcing the President 
to use the whole amount on relief, and 
preventing him from carrying any of this 
money over into the 1937-1938 fiscal 
year. 

They argue that it is wrong to fire 
WPA workers in the blind hope that 
business will be able to employ them, 
that a count of the jobless should be 

taken before any attempt is made to re- 
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duce relief rolls; and that employers will 
lower wages further if they have the 
chance to hire people who are dropped 
from the relief rolls. In their opinion, 
people should not be expected to leave 
WPA jobs unless private business offers 
them a living wage. 

Led by David Lasser, college graduate 
engineer, and president of the Workers 
Alliance of America, 2,000 relief march- 
ers invaded Washington to put pressure 
on Congress and the President for an - 
increased relief appropriation. 
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From Kansas City Star 


The Feature Picture Is About to Start 


Government Ships Gold to 
Keutucky “Strong-Box”’ 


Treasury department officials have an- 
nounced that billions of dollars worth of 
gold are now being shipped to the gov- 
ernment’s new fortified “strong-box” at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky. The United States 
now has over eleven billion dollars worth 
of the metal, in bars of 400 troy ounces 
each with a value of $14,000. No an- 
nouncement has been made as to why 
the gold was taken away from Phila- 
delphia and New York for storage far 
inland. But it is thought that the 
troubled international situation influ- 


enced the government to remove our 
gold stocks away from the coast to a 
safer spot. 

The Fort Knox “strong-box” is bomb- 
proof and protected by deep moats. The 
famed Seventh Cavalry, which has been 
completely motorized for fast action, is 


stationed less than a mile from the golg 
vaults. Treasury Department and ciyj. 
ian guards also are assigned to guard the 
squat, castle-like building. It is consig. 
ered as safe a storage place as the fg. 
mous structures in which the gold of the 
Bank of England and the Bank ¢ 
France is held. Already over two billion 
dollars in gold has been transferred from 
San Francisco to the Denver Mint, 


Supreme Court Curb Aim 
of Norris Group 


How much power should the Supreme 
Court have over the acts of Congres? 
Since 1933 the Court has declared 
many New Deal laws _ unconstity. 
tional, and each time there have been 
demands for limiting the Courts 
powers. Now, that Congress is he- 
ginning te consider laws for the na- 
tional regulation of industry and 
agriculture, the problem of what the 
Court will do to these laws is causing 
much worry. (Schol., Jan. 16, p, 16) 
To study this problem, a conference 
of liberal, labor and farm leaders wil] 
meet next month in Washington un- 
der the chairmanship of Senator 
George W. Norris, Nebraska Indepen. 
dent. The conference hopes to direct 
public attention to the Supreme 
Court; and to choose a plan of action 
from among the many alternative 
schemes proposed. Senator Norris is 
the father of the TVA and the author 
of the 20th, or “Lame Duck,” amend- 
ment to the Constitution. In the past 
he has favored a law or an amend- 
ment requiring the Court to vote 
unanimously or seven to two in order 
to declare an act of Congress uncon- 
stitutional. 

Morris L. Ernst, New York City 
attorney, and Edwin S. Smith, of the 
National Labor Relations Board, two 
of the conference leaders, said they 

had no definite plan in mind but hoped 
the conference would unite on one. Gov- 
ernor George Earle of Pennsylvania, a 
strong critic of the Court, has been in- 
vited to attend. The Administration is 
not taking an active part in the meeting 
but it is understood that Presiden Roose- 
velt approves of its purpose. In his re- 


cent message he called upon the Court” 


to take a liberal view of New Deal laws. 

Recent Court decisions have been fa- 
vorable to the New Deal, but have not 
touched the important problem of regu- 
lating business, labor relations, and agri- 
culture. (Schol., Jan. 9, p. 13, 17.) Is 
latest decision upheld a tax on the prof 
its made by silver dealers after the pas- 
sage of the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 
Since this act provided for the possible 
use of silver as a basis for our paper 
money, it caused silver prices to rise and 
Congress passed a tax to prevent dealers 
from making a heavy profit on the metal. 
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4 Reading Menu for the Week 


LOLLY WILLOWES. By Sylvia 
Townsend Warner 


When this demure little book came 
out, the author was well known to the 
musical world as an authority on ancient 
music, and to the literary world not at 
all. In less than no time she took her 

ce among the authors of her time as 
a literary artist whose work has a spe- 
cial, exquisite flavor and tang, a teller of 
stories curiously different from stories 
anyone else had told. Take this one, 
for instance: there is a nice lady, a sort 
of perpetual aunt, who has spent her 
life so far in being indispensable to 
everybody and not in the least valuable 
to anybody. That is, she can always be 
depended upon to do what nobody else 
will do, and to take the left-overs of 
affection and gratitude. Then she sud- 
denly gets some money, and decides for 
once in her life she will be indispensable 
to nobody at all. She goes to a tiny vil- 
lage and lives in a cottage and happily 
minds her own business. But the vil- 
lege is not altogether what it seems. 
There is more there than meets the eye. 
In fact, not to put too fine a point upon 
it, the place is a nest of witches, nice 
ones, not mean ones, and their leader 
is the Loving Huntsman, and they 
come to the rescue of Lolly Willowes 


/ 


when her nephew comes to stay there 
and take care of her. They see that the 
milk in his ovaltine sours every night, 
so he takes tc his heels. I never knew 
such amusing witchcraft, or a book with 
more demure humor. 


DEAD SOULS. By Nikolai Gogol 


Let not this title scare you away: it 
belongs to one of the very few decidedly 
funny Russian novels of the nineteenth 
century. The humor is sardonic in pur- 
pose, to be sure, but none the less spar- 
kling; it tells the long and immensely de- 
tailed story of a sharper who set out to 
defraud the government by buying up 
the names of serfs who had died during 
the years since the last census, and so 
were still officially alive, and then get- 
ting land on the strength of owning all 
these serfs. Then his plan was to raise 
money by mortgaging land and “serfs” 
together. The scheme was one of those 
“within-the-law” rackets that succeed, 
if they do at all, by sheer outrageous- 
ness; in the course of working it out he 
goes all over Russia and you get with 
him an idea of what the country and 
the people were like in the days before 
the emancipation. It has been called the 
greatest humorous novel in the Rus- 
sian language, and though you will not 
find the fun so brisk as in Gogol’s peren- 
nially funny play The Inspector-Gen- 
eral, which is constantly being revived 
by little theatre companies, you may be 
glad to know that the novel is in both 
the Modern Library and Everyman’s 
Library. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 








Phrase Origins 


By Alfred H. Holt 


bring home the bacon. Though 
Partridge dates this only from 1925, and 
Weseen gives it as cowboy slang, it 
would be foolhardy to deny any connec- 
tion with the famous Dunmow Flitch. In 
the 12th century a custom began of 
awarding a side of bacon as a prize for 
connubial felicity. The couple that could 
swear they had not quarrelled for twelve 
months, or at any time “wished they were 
single again” (in the words of the ballad), 
came home with the bacon. Today the 
expression means, of course, “to come 
back with a victory.” 


brown study. “He is in a brown study” 
is not very complimentary. It means 
nearly the same as wool-gathering, and 
is even older. As its source, authorities 
prefer the color brown, in the sense of 
“gloomy,” to the notion of a wrinkled or 
thoughtful brow. 

“To do a thing up brown” goes back at 
least to Pickwick Papers, and is probably 
from the appearance of well-done meat. 


buck. “To pass the buck” is to evade 
a job or a responsibility by shunting it 
on someone else. While a “buck” is, for 
some unknown reason, a dollar, and 
while a saw-buck is a framework on 
which you saw firewood, the buck which 
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one passes derives from the game of 
poker, being somewhat similar to the “I 
pass” of bridge. It may be the scapegoat 
idea, or have some connection with the 
old slang phrases for gambling, “buck- 
ing the tiger.” 


buckle down to work. This figura- 
tive use of buckle actually goes back to 
the days of armor. 


bulls and bears. Just as there were 
bootleggers before Prohibition, there 
were bears before the great depression— 
long before. The origin, which has been 
satisfactorily ascribed to the fable of the 
man who sold the skin before he caught 
the bear, was about the time of the South 
Sea Bubble (1720) financial scandal in 
England; this is borne out by the fact 
that the brokers who gambled on a fall- 
ing market were early known as “bear- 
skin jobbers.” 

The “bulls” may have taken their name 
from the pleasant habit those animals 
have of tossing things with their horns— 
things that go up, but also come down. 


burp. This ingenious new synonym 
for “belch” is fully as expressive, and de- 
serves a place in the dictionaries. It-is 
indeed an unusually good illustration of 
onomatopoeia. 





From “Phrase Origins” by Alfred I. 
Holt. Copyright 1936, by Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 


Piterary Leads 


BOOKS 


English students will be especially in- 
terested in two articles in the January 
Atlantic. Richard F. Fuller, president 
and owner of the Old Corner Bookshop 
in Boston, sums up his piece, “A Book- 
seller Counts His Books,” by assuring us 
that the book world is not really domi- 
nated by the best sellers (most book- 
sellers go right on carrying as many as 
50,000 titles, many of which have little 
sale). The obvious and easy thing to 
do, of course, would be to stock the 
ten best sellers and watch trade boom. 
Read also “The State of the Language,” 
by Wilson Follett, in which the author 
pleads for linguistic growth, instead of 
the linguistic decay which he claims is 
taking place in our language today. 

There were 8,584 new books published 
in the United States in 1936—more than 
in any previous year, says the Publish- 
er’s Weekly. It’s interesting to learn 
from this same source that twenty-two 
books published here since 1875 have sold 
more than a million copies each. Charles 
M. Sheldon’s In His Steps leads all the 
rest—it sold more than eight million 
copies. Other titles on the list include 
Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn; Owen Wister’s The Virgin- 
ian; Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur; Jack Lon- 
don’s The Call of the Wild; John Fox’s 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine and Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come; E. M. 
Hull’s The Sheik; Westcott’s David 
Harum; Stevenson’s Treasure Island. Last 
to join the company is this year’s Gone 
with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell 
which passed Hervey Allen’s Anthony 
Adverse at the 750,000 mark. 





MOVIES 


The New York movie critics have gath- 
ered together and cast their ballots for 
the best of this and that, and the final 
selections were these: Best film of 1936, 
Mr. Deeds Goes to Town; best male 
characterization, Walter Huston for his 
work in Dedsworth; best feminine charac- 
terization, Luise Rainer, as Anna Held 
in The Great Ziegfeld. Orchids were 
also tossed to Rouben Mamoulian for his 
direction of The Gay Desperado. 


HOBBIES 


Two new hobby books are off the 
Harper press. In Sketching as a Hobby, 
author Arthur Guptill begins with the 
ABC’s and goes right along through the 
various mediums on the momentum of. 
his own enthusiasm. Or, if it’s a painter 
you're after being, there’s Stephen D. 
Thach’s Painting as a Hobby which looks 
equally exciting. The book is specifically 
addressed to those of you who have had 
nc experience with painting but who 
think you’d like to try. Still another book 
which we can’t recommend too often is 
Making Prints (linoleum blocks, etch- 
ings, lithographs, woodcuts, wood en- 
gravings), by such authorities as J. J. 
Lankes, C. A. Seward, Paul V. Ulen, 
and our own Ernest Watson, and pub- 
lished by Scholastic Publications. 
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Miss Letitia’s 
Profession 


-(Concluded from page 4) 


Island; then Miss Letitia, animated, 
walked with her visitor to the big Lu- 
gano, watched the blue magnificence roll 
away, mounted steps and entered her 
wide, old-type hall. She felt cheered but 
tired; it seemed a good idea to go up- 
stairs and sleep awhile before dinner. 

Miss Letitia had been reared a good 
church member and her view of alcohol 
remained rigorous. Neither the concoc- 
tions of Prohibition nor the raw distil- 
lations of repeal had sullied her lips. 
But there was in the house—had been 
since its building—a residue of fine 
sherry, imported long ago by Miss Le- 
titia’s father. 

A mental image bloomed of the pre- 
Revolutionary, cut-glass decanter, 
warmed by the brown glow of the wine. 
A small sip of that would be grateful: 
one could feel, it seemed, too fragile. 

Miss Letitia walked softly through an 
opening to her right and across the deep 
pile of the sitting-room rug. Thus she 
reached the folding-doors that she had 
had placed between there and the dining- 
room, to remind her of Connecticut. 

The doors were partly open. 
Letitia gasped. 

A man who had been standing at the 
sideboard, stowing the Mallow silver 
silently in two suit-cases, whirled and 
drew from inside his coat an automatic 
pistol. 

Miss Letitia was startled—out of real- 
ity, not into it. The stranger seemed the 
figment of a familiar dream. She had 
described him so often: black, partless 
hair that lay back as if glued; lithe, 
quick hands; skin a muddy olive, cruel 
mouth; rattiness gleaming in hot eyes. 

A sentence in Miss Letitia’s last true 
story came naturally to mind: “Joe’s 
automatic seemed to leap from nowhere 
into his hand.” Even the name coin- 
cided, but the author did not know that. 

“Not a sound!” the man ordered, but 
the rattiness faded, the cruel look 
softened, as he looked at Miss Letitia. 
The soft hues of the gray dress and the 
silvery curls gave a pastel effect, but 
the small face, very white, more nearly 
resembled an old cameo. 

“Drop that rod, gimmick!” Miss Le- 
titia said. “If you gat me you'll fry in 
the hot seat.” 

Gentleman Joe’s mouth opened to a 
round “O”; his nostrils trembled; over 
his eyes flashed the look of a man con- 
vinced of hallucination. 

He did exactly what Miss Letitia had 
told him to; the automatic fell from a 
nerveless hand. 

Miss Letitia picked it up. She regarded 
it curiously, the first she had ever seen. 
But how many times she had described 
it: blunt, stub, blue, ugly. 

“Don’t hand me any tough luck pat- 
ter,” she warned. “You can’t beat this 
rap.” 

“G-gawd!” stammered Gentleman Joe. 
“One of us is nuts.” 

“Don’t crack wise.” The gentle voice 
held its even modulation. “You're no 
big shot. You’ve probably been sniffing 


Miss 
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joy-powder to hop you up for this haul. 
You’re- a—an ump-chay!” 

Gentleman Joe could stand no more. 
The gun had become the least of the 
terrors confronting him. He stared a last 
moment, incredulous. With a strangled 
cry he ran headlong across the room, 
plunged through a French window and 
sped across the lawn, trampling flowers, 
as if all the fiends clattered behind him. 

Miss Letitia stood a long moment 
grieving for the flowers. 

She had forgotten about the sherry. 
She placed the automatic gingerly on 
the sideboard. Then she returned to the 
sitting-room, wavering a trifle, and there 
pressed a button, bringing rose-glow to 
electric coals. She lowered herself into 
a comfortable chair before the fire-place 
and picked up a small hoop, drum-tight 
with embroidery. Unconsciously her 
fingers began to work but the needle 
and thread shook. 

Presently she looked up, face white, 
wistful. 

“He took it on the lam,” Miss Letitia 
sighed. “No guts.” : 





Reprinted by special permission of the 
North American Review, July, 1934. 


Over the Garden Wall 


(Concluded from page 7) 


ATTENDANT: By George! I never came 
across such a vagabond, and my mate 
says the same. Broke his poor wife’s 
heart, turned his daughters out of doors, 
drove his sons into the streets. It was a 
blessing he went mad at last, through 
evil tempers, and covetousness, and 
selfishness, and guzzling and drinking, or 
he’d have drove many others so. Hope for 
him, the old rip! There isn’t too much 
hope going, but I’ll bet a crown that what 
there is is saved for more deserving 
chaps than him, anyhow. Well—(Touch- 
ing his hat.) Good-day, ladies. Ill try 
and see that he doesn’t annoy you again. 
(And he disappears.) 

Kate: Poor creature! 

Mrs. Nickxtesy: Ah! Poor indeed! It’s 
shameful that such things should be 
allowed. Shameful! 

Kate: How can they be _ helped, 
Mamma? The infirmities of nature— 

Mrs. Nickiesy: Nature! What! Do 
you suppose this poor gentleman is out 
of his mind? 

Kate: Can anyone who sees him en- 
tertain any other opinion, Mamma? 

Mrs. NicKLtesy: Why, then I just tell 
you this, Kate, that he is nothing of 
the ‘kind, and I am surprised you can 
be so imposed upon. It’s some plot of 
these people to possess themselves of 
his property—Didn’t he say so himself? 
(She picks up her sewing, preparatory 
to leaving.) He may be a little odd and 
flighty, perhaps, many of us are that; 
but downright mad!—and express him- 
self as he does, respectfully, and in quite 


poetical language, and making offers’ 
with so much thought, and care, and 
prudence—(Going toward ezit, then 


turning). No, no, Kate, there’s a great 
deal too much method in his madness. 
Depend upon that, my dear. (And she 
exits—) 
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Conversationalist? 
(Concluded from page 5) 


of a few sports, motion picture and 
stars, and some modern authors 
nusicians; you should be acquainted with 
the things that occupy the front 

of your daily newspaper; and you g 
to know the titles of a few current 
songs and films. A good conversatign. 
alist is thoroughly versed in at least on. 
field of activity and knows the high. 
lights of several others. 


Weather No Topic 
You can not interest a person by your 


conversation if you talk of commonplagg | 


things about which he already knows 
The weather, for example, is a poor in. 
troductory subject for a conversation, 
unless you have some new comment ty 
make about it. It is better to say noth. 
ing than to make a remark that, be 
cause it has been so often re 
might appear dull or monotonous to g 
person with whom you might otherwise 
have become engaged in a spirited con. 
versation. 

Though what you say is more impor. 
tant than your manner of saying it, the 
latter can by no means be neglected 
You can receive many thrills from q 
football game in the alley, but how 
much more exciting the same game 
would be if it were played on a regula. 
tion field, with divided crowds, players 
benches, cheerleaders, et cetera. The 
thrilling conversation will likewise have 
an attractive setting. That setting is 
your manner of speech. You should 
study your own speech, of course, 
in an honest effort to avoid grammatical 
errors and mispronunciations. You 
should, in addition, make the same thor- 
ough examination of your voice and 
general manner of speech. Do you keep 
your voice low enough that you will not 
annoy others and yet distinct enough 
that you can easily be heard by all that 
you are addressing? It is tiring to listen 
to some people, because their speech is 
slovenly. If you wish to be a good 
conversationalist, make it a habit to 
enunciate every word distinctly. Ques- 
tion yourself about your speech. Do you 
pronounce each syllable in a word, or 
do you omit letters or syllables in such 
words as asked, particular, literature, 
factory, quantity, superintendent, choco- 
late, government, surprise? Do you look 
directly at your conversationalist? Does 
your hand, a paper, or some other im- 
pediment bar the passage of your voice, 
or distract your partner’s attention? 

Conversation is one of mankind’s 
richest experiences. If your own ability 
in this respect does not improve con- 
stantly, you are denying yourself one of 
the best sources of personal pleasure. 
As you. proceed, you must have both 
courage and self-confidence in yourself. 
Don’t be afraid to speak when you know 
it is expected of you. No one will make 
fun of you. Even a stranger will enjoy 
a conversation just as much as you, if 
you will only do your part in making it 
interesting. 


Are You a Good 


me 
hat 
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rom a painting by L. C. De Carmontel 


Music Has Always Had 


a “Youth Movement” 


about the infant prodigies who 

have only played instruments 
well, but about some very young 
people who advanced music by their 
great compositions. The instrumental 
prodigy has his niche, because he 
arouses interest in music, but unless 
he becomes some one who con- 
tributes to the development of musical 
creation or new ways of execution, 
he remains but a passing figure. 

The stories of the youthful genius 
of Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Liszt 
are so well known that I shall give 
most of my space to other inspiring 
youths. In the days before Beethoven 
and even as late as Mendelssohn, the 
musician or composer was looked 
upon as a social inferior. He had, as 
Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, and others, 
to eat with the lackeys and valets of 
his patrons and was paid mere sti- 
pends as “wages.” Beethoven’s atti- 
tude did much to place the musician 
on a better footing. Yet, it was the 
custom once to hang a cord across 
the room between the musician and 
the audience at private gatherings, 
in order to divide “the goats from the 


[’ this article I shall not talk 
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By Ethel Peyser 


Author of “‘The House That Music 
Built,” “How to Enjoy Music.” 


sheep.” But one day, it is told, Men- 
delssohn saw a _ very important 
soprano in tears because of this dis- 
crimination and, charming courtier 
that he was, he took down the cord 
and never again has it been used for 
such a hideous reason. Men who suc- 
ceeded in music in those early days 
had not only their own art to conquer 
and their livings to make (although 
employed often in the households of 
nobility or royalty), but with their 
superior endowments, had to submit 
to the scorn of those who considered 
themselves their betters. 

For this reason Handel’s father was 
very much averse to young George 
Frederick’s becoming a musician. 
Handel senior was a physician at 
Halle but wished his son to become a 
lawyer. To this end he kept the boy, 
who showed musical genius very 
young, away from any mention or 
hearing of music. Somehow, some- 
way, however, for the good of the 
world, a friend clandestinely brought 


Leopold Mozart, father of Wolfgang 


Amadeus Mozart (aged 11), playing 
music with his son and daughter. 


a clavichord into the Handel home. 
George Frederick wasted no time! 
Whenever possible he sneaked up to 
the attic and secretly practiced his 
beloved music. He was born at Halle, 
in Lower Saxony, in 1685, and it was 
not long before his father and every- 
one else realized that the boy was a 
genius. One day, when he was only 
seven, his father was setting off to 
visit a relative employed in the 
household of the Duke of Saxe- 
Weissenfels. He begged to be taken 
along, but was refused. Nothing 
daunted, he ran after the coach for 
such a long time, that finally his 
father relented and took him on the 
journey. 

While at Weissenfels, the little boy 
became very friendly with the musi- 
cians of the Duke’s chapel. They 
would lift him up on the organ bench 
and listen to his remarkable playing. 
The Duke soon heard him and per- 
suaded his father to let him study 
music, declaring that such genius 
should not be starved. After much 
argument the Duke prevailed and the 


little boy won his freedom to become ' 


a composer. At eleven, in his own 
birth-place, Frederick studied harp- 
sichord, violin, singing and hautboy 
(our oboe—an instrument he always 
loved). Soon his masters were frank 
in saying that he knew more than 
they did! After he had studied coun- 
terpoint and harmony, he was sent 
to Berlin where he had to write a 
sacred motet every week! Of course 
this was excellent training for the 
writing of his surpassing oratorios, 
The Messiah, Judas Maccabaeus, and 
all the rest. Moreover, he was amaz- 
ing in improvisation. That is to say, 
he could sit down at the organ and 
play superbly “right out of his head,” 
new and lovely things. His fame went 
abroad and he was hailed with delight 
by everyone. 

When 12 years old, Handel’s father 
died and he had to support his mother 
and himself! He was appointed or- 
ganist to the Schloss-und-Domkirche, 
at Halle, took care of his mother, and 
put himself through the university. 
In 1703, at 17 years of age, he joined 
Reinhard Keiser’s orchestra at the 
opera house in Hamburg, as violino 
di ripieno (one of the accompanying 
violins), and took great glee in pre- 
tending to be stupid, “a man who 
could not count five.” But this did 
not last long, for we see him soon 
taking over the orchestra when 
Keiser had to go away for a time. 
The young man sat at the harpsi- 
chord, for in those days the director 
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always played the harpsichord and 
conducted. The two jobs were not 
easy. At 20, two of his operas were 
performed in Hamburg, his Almira 
and his Nero. But up to that time 
many of his other works were played 
by instrumentalists as well as by 
himself. In Almira appears that 
beautiful melody (a Sarabande), still 
sung by soloists as it appeared in his 
later opera Rinaldo, Laschia ch’ io 
pagna (“Let Me Weep”). Almira 
and Rinaldo are the only Handel 
operas that are still occasionally 
given in our day. Handel went on 
writing in nearly every form, but was 
never excelled in oratorio. He lived 
so long in England that his name is 
always spelled Handel and not Haen- 
del or Handel, and his first two 
names are usually written according 
to the English spelling. 


Mario Luigi Cherubini was born in 
Florence in 1760 and became the 
musical czar of France and the direc- 
tor of the Paris Conservatory of Music. 
In the preface to his Autograph Cata- 
logue is found this statement: “I be- 
gan to learn music at six and com- 
position at nine.” By the time he was 
16 years old he had composed three 
masses, a Magnificat, a Te Deum, a 
Miserere, one oratorio, three cantatas, 
and many other small works! He 
nearly changed French opera into 
Italian. Nevertheless, he stopped 
short of such a result and helped to 
build French opera on a stronger 
basis. He was a strict director, but a 
good friend and useful teacher. His 
best known opera is The Water Car- 
rier and his first was Demophon 
(1788). He wrote in all church forms 
and particularly good is his Requiem 
in C Minor. 


Isaak Albeniz (1861) of Comprodon, 
Spain, I feel, has never been given 
enough credit for the things he did in 
his childhood. This boy earned his 
own living at nine by playing the piano 
while touring Europe. He loved 
music, he loved travel, so that despite 
his being on the go continually, he was 
happy. Though an infant prodigy, he 
didn’t stop at playing the piano super- 
latively, but later used his knowledge 
to write works of rare beauty. His 
Iberia, in twelve scenes, is the best 
known of his piano works, and Cata- 
lonia, Navara and Azulejos (finished 
by Granados) stamp him as a Spanish 
nationalist of high merit. But he did 
something else of great value to the 
world—he set the revival-of-Spanish- 
music-ball rolling, and it has never 
stopped. Such men as De Falla, Gran- 
ados, and others have come under his 
stimulus and have written beautiful 
music in the Spanish idiom. 


Richard Wagner was from his child- 
hood convinced that he had a musi- 
cal message, and bent every effort to 
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perfect himself in the art in order to 
give it to the world. Through thick 
and thin he suffered, he starved, he 
endured exile, poverty, and embar- 
rassment. Ruthlessly he sacrificed 
friend, foe, and family to his develop- 
ment. This is usually a dangerous 
plan unless the driving force to suc- 
ceed is greater than all else in life. 
But succeed he did, as we know, and 
became the greatest opera writer, 
probably, of all time. At an early age 
he copied out Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony in long-hand. This he 
studied assiduously, as he studied 
everything. In later years he called 
himself the heir of Beethoven. His 
foster father was an actor, and young 
Richard spent many hours “back 
stage.” Here it was that he gathered 
his knowledge of the theatre which 
so many modern opera writers lack. 
While a young man, he wrote an opera 
so dramatic that he killed off all the 
characters before the opera ended, and 
had to bring them back as ghosts for 
the last act. At seventeen, he wrote 
an Overture in B flat, with a drum 
beat every four measures, which con- 
vulsed the audience. At nineteen he 
wrote his first classic symphony and 
also his first drama, Die Hochzeit. He 
was greatly interested from boyhood 
in the classics, poetry, and drama, all 
of which he made a part of his life. 
Wagner always wished to be consid- 
ered a poet, which of course he proved 
to be in the end. Read some of the 
biographies of Wagner—they are ex- 
citing stories. 


Johannes Brahms proved very 
young that he had the musical in- 
stinct. As a boy he was an excellent 
violinist. He was born in Hamburg 
in 1833, the son of a lowly innkeeper. 
At 10 he studied the piano and com- 
posed by stealth. At 15 he gave his 
first concert, and during the next two 
or three years he composed some of 
his early pianoforte works, his first 
set of songs, and a sonata for violin 
and piano. At 20 Brahms toured north 
Germany with the Gypsy violinist, 
Eduard Remenyi. From Remenyi he 
learned the folk songs which he so 
beautifully transformed into art 
works. While they were at Hanover, 
Remenyi took Brahms to visit Joachim, 
theconcert-masterinthatcity. Joachim 
was greatly interested in the youth, 
they became friends, and he intro- 
duced Johannes to Liszt and Schu- 
mann, two events that greatly stimu- 
lated the young man’s life. After this, 
Brahms’ career is mostly a record of 
compositions—which have made the 
world vastly richer. 


In this short article we have seen 
some of the composers who began 
their work in their youth and “stuck 
to it” to become givers of classic beau- 
ty to the world. 
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FINGER PRINTS 





Although there is a strenuous cam. 
paign sponsored by the Department e 
Justice to induce everyone to have a gy 
of their fingerprints filed at Washj 
there are still a great number of hones 
people who have not accepted the jn. 
vitation of the G-Men. Many are gj 
indifferent. Others object to 
classed with criminals. Some, particy. 
larly labor leaders, object that a file ¢ 
finger-prints might be used unfairly by 
unscrupulous officials. For example, if 
every workman were finger-printed, jt 
would be a simple matter for employers 
to blacklist him for labor activity, 5 
would do him no good to change his 
name and grow a beard. Under a die. 
tatorship, it is obvious that a file of 
finger-prints would menace everyon 
out of sympathy with the dictator, at 
the same time, there are advantages ip 
such a file, too. A German medical 
authority states that a systematic ‘study 
of the prints may enable doctors to pre. 
dict what people are susceptible to 
particular ailments. More about finger. 9 
prints appears in Fact Digest for Febru. 
ary. ; 





DOWN TO THE SEA 


The men who repair our roads and 
the police who keep them safe have an 
enormous responsibility. But it is not 
much greater than that of another group 
you rarely see, the U. S. Lighthouse Ser. 
vice. These 5,046 Civil servants look 
after 50,000 miles of shore line with 527 
lighthouses and 14,400 buoys. Fortune 
tells about them in the January number. 
The service spends $200 a year for each 
mile of shore line, or no more than a 
third the cost of a single battleship, 





CHINA 


In the excitement over the kidnapping 
of Chiang Kai-shek, this is a good time 
to read Asia. In January, it publishes 
an article by Nathaniel Peffer, writing 
from Tokyo, who says, “I do not believe 
that the Chinese people will yield » 
North China without a struggle. I do 
not believe that the Japanese army wil 
voluntarily give up its ambitions i 
North China, and no force is visible 
within Japan that can overrule or over- 
ride the army.” 


FUNDAMENTALISM 


Several years ago, Dr. J. Gresham 
Machen, the great fundamentalist spokes- 
man, had Pearl Buck forced out of the 
missionary service of the Presbyterian 
Church for her liberal doctrines. In thé 
New Republic, January 20th, in respect 
to his death oi New Year’s Day, Miss 
Buck pays a sincere tribute to his 
splendid fighting spirit. She says, “He 
was worth a hundred ... who... tim 
their sails to every wind.” 
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Semester Review Tests for English Classes 


A} | 


HE purpose of the following ex- 

ercises is not to test knowledge 

or achievement. They do not 
represent a standard of information 
which is considered essential for 
everyone who has been reading 
Scholastic during the past semester. 
Their object is to recall for you some 
of the outstanding material that ap- 
peared during the past half year. The 
correct answers, appearing in the 
Teachers Edition of this issue, will en- 
able you to check on the facts which 
have slipped your mind. After you 
have compared your answers with the 
correct answers, you may strengthen 
your memory of these facts by look- 
ing up the whole story in the issues 
of Scholastic. The number of the is- 
sue to consult is indicated at the end 
of each question. 


L AUTHORS 

Below are the names of important prose 
writers who have appeared in Scholastic 
this semester. Each name is followed by 
four adjectives. Underline the adjective 
which you think best applies to the 
author. Following the adjectives is the 
title of the story or essay by that author 
published in Scholastic this semester. 


1. Thomas Mann—philosophical, juve- 
nile, reportorial, cold. (The Infant Prod- 


igy, 5.) 


2. Nancy Hale--satirical, crude, obvi- 
ous, angry. (Mr. Britton, 14.) 


3. Pirandello—sordid, radical, fatalistic, 
sentimental. (The Evil Spirit, 13.) 


4. R. B. Cunninghame Graham—logical, 
bitter, shallow, pictorial. (Anastasio Lu- 
cena, 12.) 


5. Dorothy Canfield Fisher—mysterious, 
grim, fierce, humane. (Heyday of the 
Blood, 9.) 


6. Damon Runyon—romantic, humor- 
ous, genteel, morbid. (Hold ’em Yale, 7.) 


7. Stephen Vincent Benet—pessimistic, 
coarse, dramatic, trivial. (Professor’s 
Punch, 4.) 


8. H. L. Davis—colorful, witty, analyti- 
cal, idealistic. (Spanish Lady, 1.) 


9. Robert Benchley—precise, earnest, 
hilarious, impassioned. (Week-end Visit- 
ing, 4.) 


10. Donald C. Peattie—dreary, poetic, 
slipshod, strident. (Singing in the Wilder- 


hess, 1.) 


If none of these adjectives satisfy you, 
you may provide one of your own choice. 
Il. CHARACTERS 


The following characters appeared in 
stories, essays, plays or poems in the last 
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fifteen issues. Identify each name with 
his occupation by writing the number 
before the name in the parentheses next 
to the correct occupation. (The numbers 
after the names indicate issue numbers.) 


. Carlo Noccia, 13. 

. Rembrandt, 10. 
Gran’ther Pendleton, 9. 
. Sam the Gonoph, 7. 
. Ted Wakeman, 7. 

. Major Miles, 6. 

. Horace Mann, 5. 

. Bibi Saccellaphylaccas, 5. 
. Lord Melbourne, 3. 
. Greasy Joan, 2. 

. J. J. Audubon, 1. 

. Russ Waldron, 1. 

. Jack Jasper, 2. 

. Susan Anthony, 4. 
. Joe Miller, 13. 
Naturalist 
Schoolboy 

Ticket Speculator 
Indian Agent 
Medical Student 
Etcher 

Farmer 

Sailor 

Drunken Driver 
Business Man 
Feminist 
Educator 
Musician 
Scullery Maid 
Trapper 

Prime Minister 
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III. POETRY 


Fill in the missing word in the follow- 
ing selections from the Poetry Corner. 


1. The miles and miles he lived from 
anywhere 
Were evidently something he could 
eareeters (Robert Frost, 1.) 


2. When all aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson’s 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 
And Marian’s nose looks red and 
raw. (William Shakespeare, 2.) 


3. The new snow made the world so 
bright 
My bedroom was unearthly ........ P 
And woke me up at half-past seven; 
I dressed, and went out into ........ 
(R. P. T. Coffin, 3.) 


4. All the women of the world, though 
forever they were weeping 
Could never waken one of the dead 
a ree (D. A. Wilson, 8.) 


5. I must go down to the ........ again, 
to the lonely sea and the sky. 
(John Masefield, 13.) 


(Based on Scholastic, Volume 29, Numbers 1 to 16) 


IV. CORRELATIONS 


The following questions are designed 
to strengthen your associations, between 
your literary studies and current affairs. 
Underline the correct answer. One of 
these questions is a trick. 


Who is president of the republic whose 
history is the basis of two recent films, 
Beloved Enemy and The Plough and the 
Stars? Justo, De Valera, Baldwin, 
O'Duffy. (14, 15.) 

What national problem was illustrated 
by John Hermann’s story about the Kan- 
sas farm family, Two Days from the 
South? Social Security, Neutrality, Con- 
servation, Labor Organization. (2.) 

What community problem was illus- 
trated by the radio play, “The State vs. 
Joe Miller”? Temperance, Traffic Acci- 
dents, Recreation, Guidance for Youth, 
Crime. (13.) 

-What recent event gives point to the 
story, No Angels Sang, which told about 
the skeletons rising from their graves. 
The CIO Drive, the Opening of Congress, 
the Pan-American Conference, the Entry 
of Foreign Troops into Spain. (8, 15.) 

The outcome of Queen Victoria Pops 
the Question by Laurence Housman con- 
trasts with that of what recent romance? 
Princess Juliana and Prince Bernhard 
von Lippe, Clifford Odets and Luise 
Rainer, David Windsor and Wallis Simp- 
son, Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., and Ethel 
DuPont. (3.) 


V. QUOTATIONS 


Who made the following historical re- 
marks? 


1. “If I had the Ural Mountains with 
their store of treasures in raw materials, 
Siberia with its vast forests, and the Uk- 
raine with its tremendous wheat fields, 
then Germany would swim in plenty!” 
(3.) 


2. “Be ashamed to die until you have 
won some victory for humanity.” (5.) 


3. “If we face the choice of profits or 
peace, the nation will answer—must an- 
swer—we choose peace’.” (8.) 


4. “The Supreme Court usually follows 
the election returns.” (12.) 


5. “When are you going to stop killing 
my Irish?” (14.) 


6. “A teacher .. . who did not preach 
. the racial, moral, intellectual and 
physical superiority of the Germans to all 
other peoples, their extraordinary devo- 
tion to war and their dynasty, and their 
inevitable destiny under that dynasty to 
lead the world, was a marked man, 
doomed to failure and obscurity” (14.) 


7. “Democracies believe that future 
peace can be assured by the development 
of public opinion everywhere that will 
utterly repudiate the acts of statesmen 
... who believe in military power.” (15.) 
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ILL 1937 see the United 
States continue its march out 
of the depression? Recent 


studies show we are on our way. For 
every $100 worth of goods we pro- 
duced in 1933—one of our worst busi- 
ness years—we produced $143 worth 
in 1936. For every $100 worth of goods 
we produced in 1929—year of our 
greatest prosperity—we produced 
$91.50 worth in 1936. By comparing 
1936 with 1933 and 1929 we can see 
how far we have yet to go along the 
road to prosperity. 

But when we reach the 1929 pros- 
perity peak will our troubles be over? 
Despite our business gains, recent es- 
timates place the number of jobless 
still at the 9,000,000 mark. And many 
students of this problem are afraid 
that business won’t be able to employ 
these men even if it reaches 1929 
prosperity. They point out that labor- 
saving machines which produce more 
and cheaper products and can be op- 
erated with far fewer men have been 
introduced in industry at a very rapid 
rate in the past seven years. For this 
reason the American Federation of 
Labor wants industry to lower the 
hours of work per week and employ 


Guideposts to Prosperity 


By Frank B. Latham 


attempts to raise wages rapidly and 
lower the hours of work would mere- 
ly increase the cost of producing goods 
and force prices to rise. Such a rise, 
wrote Brookings’ president, Dr. Harold 
G. Moulton, former University of 
Chicago economist, would merely 
wipe out the workers’ wage increases. 
Higher prices also would cause people 
to buy less. Business would have to 


limit production, and more men would 
lose their jobs. So, instead of solving 
the unemployment problem we would 





Dr. Harold G. Moulton, 
President, testifying before 


Brookings 

Senate 

Judiciary Committee against 30-hour- 
week bill. 











then be constantly aggravating it 

The Brookings experts oppose the 
“scarcity theory.” They admit that 
programs to restrict production and 
raise prices—such as the AAA pro. 
gram of limiting farm crops—may 
have been necessary during the worst 
of the depression, but now we should 
seek to free farming, as well as ip. 
dustry, from such control. In this 
connection Brookings urged _ that 
Secretary Hull’s trade agreements 
program should be continued as a 
means of increasing our world trade 
and opening up new markets for our 
farm products. The Institution is con- 
vinced that a balanced budget is im- 
portant if we are to continue our 
business recovery. (Schol., Jan. 23.) 
It warned that a continued growth in 
the government debt might cause the 
banks to lose confidence and stop 
lending money. Then, the inflation- 
ists, who favor the printing of more 
paper money, would urge the gov- 
ernment to pay its debts in that man- 
ner. This cheap paper money would 
bring a rapid rise in prices and cause 
terrible hardships and suffering for 
people with small incomes. Since the 
Brookings Institution is a non-political 





more men without lowering 
the amount of pay. The 
Black 30-hour week bill, 
which failed to pass the 
last Congress, is certain to 
be introduced again with 
strong pressure behind it. 


President Roosevelt also has 1922 
spoken recently about the 
necessity of cutting the 1924 


hours of work in order to 
absorb more of the unem- 
ployed. Other experts, led 
by the Brookings Institu- 
tion, contend that such plans 
will not solve our problem 
of restoring prosperity and 
absorbing the unemployed. 


Recently the Brookings 1930 
Institution gave this subject 
careful consideration in a 1931 
new book called The Re- 
covery Problem in _ the 1932 
United States. It reviewed 
the depression and discussed 1933 


the steps which the New 
Deal took in an effort to 
bring recovery. Brookings 
said that recovery could be 
continued only by keeping 
wages steady, increasing the 
amount of goods produced 


1934 





PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY AND 
ACTUAL PRODUCTION ([\ 1929 vousks) 


UNUTILIZED 
CAPACITY 


UTILIZED 
CAPACITY 
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fact-finding body, its re- 
ports are certain to be ex- 
amined closely. Although 
it has been attacked by Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson as repre- 
senting the opinions of but 
one man, Dr. Moulton, its 
scientific reputation is high 
and it has much influence 
on government policy. Last 
year it issued an important 
four-volume study—The 
Distribution of Income in 
Relation to Economic Prog- 
ress. These volumes gave 
some new and interesting 
answers to the old question 
of what causes depressions. 
Now, when Brookings 
speaks, we know that it has 
facts to back up its argu- 
ments. 

Brookings first examined 
our 1929 prosperity to see 
how much goods American 
industry was producing and 
how much it could produce. 
It found that in that year 
our farms, mines, and faec- 
tories were producing only 
about 80 per cent as much 
as they could if we had used 








by industry, and lowering 
prices so that more people 
could buy. It warned labor 
and the government that 
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Chart based 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 
on Brookings findings showing extent to 
which U. S. failed to utilize its full productive capacity. 
In 1929 it could have produced 20 per cent more. In 
depression years, actual production dropped far lower. 


them to the fullest extent. 
For the five-year period 
from 1922 to 1929 we had 











an average of 22 out of 
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were they idle? 
‘Did we lack raw mate- 
rials, money, and labor 
torun them? No. Brook- 
ings found that the 
United States was and is 
ynusually rich both in 
agricultural and raw materials such 
as iron, cotton, and copper; that our 
machines were efficient enough to 
produce far more goods; that our 


- stores and wholesale houses were 


able to handle all the goods needed 
by the people; that our supply of 
labor always has tended to be larger 
than was required (even in 1929 an 
estimated 2,500,000 men were job- 
less); and that business could get 
plenty of credit from the banks if it 
needed to borrow. If our production 
was in such good condition why 
couldn’t business sell more goods? 

To get this answer Brookings ex- 
amined our 1929 national income. It 
found that we produced 81 billion 
dollars worth of goods. If this wealth 
had been divided up, each family 
would have received $2,800 a year. 
But it was not divided up that way. 
Six million (or 21.5 per cent of our 
families) received less than $1,000 in 
1929; 12 million had incomes under 
$1,500; and more than 19 million, or 
71 out of every 100 families, were be- 
low the $2,500 mark. Only one family 
out of 12 received as much as $5,000. 
But near the top we find that 220,000 
families, about eight-tenths of one 
per cent of the whole population, got 
over $20 out of every $100 that was 
earned in 1929. And the top 36,000 
families received as much money as 
the 12 million families with incomes 
of less than $1,500. 

Under such conditions, 60 out of 
every 100 families did not have the 
money to buy enough food—they 
couldn’t afford fresh fruits, or enough 
meat or milk. Only one family in ten 
could enjoy a liberal amount of food 
without skimping on other necessities 
of life. Therefore, Brookings says, in 
order to give each family a reason- 
able standard of living, we would 
have had to produce 75 per cent more 
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The case of the automobile industry: 
In 25 years motor sales have increased 
over 900 per cent while prices have 
been cut three-fourths. Drawings on 

is page. from “Brookings Primer of 
Progress” (J. Walter Thompson Co.). 
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Economic experts of Brookings Institution 
seek solution to recovery problem in lower 
prices, increased production, and wider dis- 
tribution of buying power; oppose cutting 


of hours. 


than we did in 1929. The people 
wanted more goods, but they couldn’t 
afford them. 

Brookings then dug deeper into the 
causes of the 1929 collapse. It inves- 
tigated savings. Out of a total of 15 
billions that was saved in 1929, 12 
billions were saved by the ten per 
cent of the population having incomes 
of over $5,000. Families receiving less 
than $1,500 spent, on the average, 
more than they earned. The money 
that was saved went back into busi- 
ness to build more plants. It helped 
produce more products which the 
great mass of people was unable to 
buy. And as business began building 
fewer new plants or machines this 
extra money remained idle in banks 
or was used in stock market specula- 
tion. Brookings feels that the huge 
total of savings in 1929 was unde- 
sirable. It admits that people should 
save for a “rainy day,” but points out 
that when so much money was saved 
by a few people, it resulted in a low- 
ering of the purchasing power that 
was needed to buy the products pro- 
duced by industry. No. profitable 
investment could be found for the 
surplus capital of the wealthy. 

Brookings found still another factor 
which helped cause our 1929 break- 
down. Between 1922 and 1929 each 
worker’s output of: products was in- 
creased 25 per cent by better ma- 
chines. Under our system of compe- 


tition, where each businessman is. 


supposed to compete with other busi- 
nessmen in order to sell more prod- 
ucts and make bigger profits, this 
increased production should have re- 
sulted in lower prices. But Brookings 
shows that prices to the consumer 
did not fall proportionately during 
1922-1929. Business formed trusts or 
monopolies to control production and 
keep prices high. All of this caused 
profits to increase faster than wages. 
It put more money in the hands of 
fewer people, and prevented the 
masses from buying the products that 
would have kept business operating 
at greater speed. 


Hour and Wage Proposals 


What should be done today in order 
to bring full business recovery and 
prevent another collapse? The A. F. 
of L. insists that the workers’ income 
should be increased to $3,600 a year. 
It also favors the Black Thirty Hour 
Bill which would force industry to 
cut the work week to 30 hours, hire 
more men, but not lower wages. It 


says this would re-em- 
ploy. from 3,000,000. to 
6,000,000 more men, and 
when these men _ spent 
their wages they would 
help revive industry and 
keep it going full speed. 
To dispute the 30-hour 
bill Brookings recalis what happened 
under the NRA. It sought, in 1933, 
to raise wages, cut hours of work, and 
re-employ men. Industry was asked 
not to raise prices right away. But 
many businessmen had been so hard 
hit by the depression that they 
couldn’t afford to wait for an increase 
in business to repay them for raising 
wages. They raised prices in order to 
pay higher wages. Other business- 
men raised prices in order to take 
advantage of the slight business re- 
covery in 1933. The recovery prompt- 
ly collapsed. The workers’ wage 
increases were wiped out by higher 
prices. So, Brookings rejects the 
wage-raising plan. 

It points out that adding money to 
a man’s pay is not the only way to 
raise his income. We must consider a 
man’s wages not in terms of dollars 
but in terms of how much it will buy 
(or his “real” wages). Thus, if his 
weekly wages remain the same but 
the price of goods is cut he will be 


as well off as if he got a raise in pay. . 


And these lower prices will affect 
more than just the wage earner. Only 
40 out of every 100 people are wage- 
earners in industry. The rest are 
farmers, doctors, lawyers, clerks, 
shopkeepers, etc. A wage raise would 
not help them, but lower prices would 
because everyone is a consumer. 

So, says Brookings, lower prices but 
keep wages the same. Let business 
increase its efficiency, use better ma- 
chines, and turn out products at less 
cost. Then pass this saving to the 
consumers in lower prices. These 
lower prices will enable more people 
tc buy and when they buy they wil) 
create jobs for the unemployed. These 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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More for the money: This rough chart 
indicates the course of many industries 
which, through increased productive 
efficiency in recent years, have reduced 
prices while raising profits and wages. 
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Science can rescue 
failures from the 
junk-pile. 


Salvaged Youth 


By Mare Rosenblum 


In two previous articles on Human Engineering, you 

have read how science examines the puzzle of human 

behavior. This one tells how people are learning to 
fit their work to their abilities. 


HAT can you do best? You 
don’t know. Nobody knows. 
The most anyone can do is to 


try to find out. Modern psychologists 
are trying to find out by giving people 
tests. They think that everyone has 
many abilities in varying degrees. If 
these abilities are measured, it may 
be possible to tell any young man or 
woman what work they should follow. 

In two earlier articles, you learned 
about some of these plans at the 
Human Engineering Laboratories at 
Stevens Institute of Technology. The 
piece about the tests described some 
of the tools they are using. Now you 
may be interested in the way these 
tools work with students. 

Can you imagine anyone failing be- 
cause he is too smart? Mr. Johnson 
O’Connor, director of the Human En- 
gineering Laboratories, declares that 
this often happens. He offers, for 
example, a charming young girl, gen- 
erally thought to be bright and ani- 
mated, who was brought to his office 
by her worried parents because she 
had flunked out of her first year of col- 
lege at two schools. One school failed 
her in all subjects; the other in every- 
thing but art. Tests in the laboratory 
showed that she had an uncommonly 
high engineering ability (a talent 
for dealing with three-dimensional 
forms). As this ability is generally 
higher in men than in women, there 
are few courses for girls which re- 
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quire such talents. Because of her 
tests and her record, the laboratory 
advised that she pursue the study of 
architecture. The young lady pro- 
tested that she neither knew nor cared 
anything about architecture, but her 
parents’ wishes prevailed. Within a 
few months, she was writing the 
laboratory that she was absorbed in 
the work. At the end of the year, she 
carried off top honors in the class. One 
of the reasons this girl failed before 
she found her best medium is that she 
hadn’t been able to exercise the tal- 
ents with which she was superlatively 
endowed. 


Untapped Powers 


It is believed by many psychologists 
that unused ability makes a person 
restless and unhappy. One victim of 
this trouble was a middle-aged clerk, 
who held an excellent position but was 
miserable in his work. It annoyed 
him so that he frequently felt com- 
pelled to leave his desk. At such times, 
he usually went to a department store 
and sketched furniture until his spirits 
revived. Another of his habits was to 
work at his tool bench a half hour each 
night until dinner. He was not able 
to eat until he had indulged himself 
that much. He said the work he most 
enjoyed was in the Army during the 
World War, when he had been as- 
signed to design splints for unusual 
surgical cases brought to the Army 


@ 
hospital. Tests of this man showeg 
that he rated among the highest 29" 
in engineering ability, but he was to 
far advanced in years to make a ney 
start. 

Another psychological law seems tp 
contradict most common beliefs. Dy 
you believe that slow is not sure, tha 
haste does not make waste? It hag 
been demonstrated that those who 
read fastest remember most. Thoge 
who perform the clerical test at Stey. 
ens in the best time, also make the 
least mistakes. This law came ip 
handy in the case of a young felloy 
who was having trouble with algebra 
He showed strength of reasoning; it 
was easy for him to understand the 
problems. But when it came to put. 
ting the solutions on paper, a mess of 
errors always cropped up. As an ex. 
periment, he was advised to take lesg 
pains, to think the problem out in hig 
mind thoroughly beforehand, then 
to set it all down as fast as he could 
write. It sounds crazy, but it worked. 
Whether the advice would apply in 
every case is another question. 


The case of another girl, similar in 
type to the clerk mentioned above, 
illustrates how a course of study might 
be arranged to take advantage of en- 
gineering talent. Engineering was 
this girl’s strong point, but her clerical 
aptitude was weak. This combination 
of ratings is contrary to the general 
rule for girls. Consequently, com- 
parisons with other girls made this one 
seem out of place. The elementary 
science offered at her school seemed to 
her too trivial to arouse her interest, 
In languages, she had unexpected diffi- 
culties, failing Latin and French. 
(Languages are usually easier for 
those with clerical aptitudes than for 
those with engineering aptitudes, 
Her lack of clerical ability also 
stumped her in algebra. It seemed as 
if her school career was ruined. 

On the basis of her showing in the 
tests, she changed her course as fol- 
lows: She gave up trying algebra 
until she finished geometry, where her 
engineering ability helped her. Suc- 
cess in geometry prepared her to ap- 
proach algebra with confidence. In- 
stead of elementary science, she took 
extremely advanced science courses 
and mastered them to her great satis- 
faction. As for languages, she was 
given to understand that she must 
expect difficulty, that their mastery 
would require a great deal of extra 
effort. She steeled herself for the 
task and made a creditable grade. 
Her record of hopeless indifference 
changed to one of positive achieve- 
ment. 


One more case will illustrate how a 
knowledge of your abilities may 
change your entire life. This one is 
an independently wealthy young man 
who, after graduation from college, 
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ey ut himself equipped to do nothing 


jn particular, with no profound inter- 


ests. Naturally, he felt lost. Because 
he had a vague feeling that he ought 
to be doing something for society, he 
yisited the laboratory for a test, where 
he scored well in engineering aptitude, 
creative imagination, and art appre- 
ciation. Because of these abilities and 
his expressed interest in social wel- 
fare, he was advised to take up the 
problem of low cost housing in archi- 
tecture. According to his last letter, 
the young man has now found himself 
and his life work. 

It is difficult for most people to be- 
lieve that there are these varied abili- 
ties. A school superintendent once 
in public meeting dared Mr. O’Connor 
to prove with his tests that any of his 
pupils had abilities which the super- 
intendent didn’t know about. The 
superintendent vowed a youth was 
either dumb or bright and that was all 
there was to it. Mr. O’Connor agreed 
to a demonstration if the superinten- 
dent would take the tests himself. The 
next day, the superintendent brought 
three extremely backward boys to the 
laboratory. Two of them had gener- 
ally low scores, as far as they were 
tested, but the third scored much 





There is gold in every word you know. 


higher in engineering ability than the 
superintendent. Unfortunately, this 
boy’s educational experiences had 
been such that he had almost no gen- 
eral knowledge and, consequently, no 
chance to put his ability to work. 


Words Worth Money 


How important general knowledge 
is to the exercise of any talent is 
seen in a significant study of the Hu- 
man Engineering Laboratory, based 
upon vocabulary. This study, which 
has particular meaning for the 
schools, is that the best of abilities can 
not carry a person very far unless he 
has the vorabulary to go along with 
it. Without some broad schooling or 
learning, the most talented people are 
helpless. The records indicate a close 
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relation between the range of a per- 
son’s vocabulary and his chances to 
achieve eminence. Applied to $25,000 
a year executives, this test registered 
for every one of them an extremely 
high score even, in at least one in- 
stance, for a man who had not finished 
grammar school, 

This particular man, ashamed of 
his lack of formal education, had ob- 
jected to taking the test for fear he 
would make a poor showing, but his 
range of information derived from 
wide experience and reading more 
than made up for the absence of 
schooling. He was an exception to the 
rule, that vocabulary grows in pro- 
portion to the amount of schooling a 
person has had. The vocabulary ac- 
quired through a conscientious appli- 
cation to school studies inevitably 
improves your chances for success in 
any field, whether it be selling, de- 
signing, dentistry, or plumbing. 

The vocabulary test used by the 
Human Engineering Laboratory is in 
a form which may be familiar to many 
students. A word is offered with a 
selection of several others. The sub- 
ject is supposed to underline the word 
which is most closely related to the 
word given. For example: 

Insouciant—juicy, gay, 
adroit, unconcerned. 

The word most closely related to in- 
souciant is “unconcerned.”  Insou- 
ciant is what no youngster can afford 
to be about his general knowledge 
unless he knows how to use a lot of 
words, not simply the long words, but 
the right words. Every one of these 
words a few years from now may have 
a dollars and cents value. 

The few details given here hardly 
promise that psychology is the answer 
to all the ills of the human race; they 
do hint that it is an instrument which 
may prove to be of some value, par- 
ticularly in the schools. Students may 
look hopefully and expectantly for 
more news from the psychological 
laboratories. 


navigable, 








Thomas Paine 
(Concluded from page 9) 


riage and divorce; the first to advocate 
national and international copyright; 
the first to plead for animals; the first 
to demand justice for women... .” 
Whether or not he actually initiated 
all these reforms, he did advocate 
them long before his time. So despite 
the bitter opposition which Paine once 
inspired and the “conspiracy of si- 
lence” which long tended to minimize 
the part he played in winning the in- 
dependence of the United States, he 
is recognized today as a great pioneer 
of progress. Such men as Abraham 
Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, Woodrow Wilson and 
Thomas A. Edison have been out- 
spoken in their praise of him. 


Who’s Who 


IN THE NEWS 


TOSCANINI’S SUCCESSOR 


Six months ago only a handful of 
people in America knew who John Bar- 
birolli was. When he was called to fill 
the place of the 
great Arturo Tos- 
canini as conductor 
of the New York 
Philharmonic- 
Symphony, the 
American musical 
world rocked with 
apprehension. The 
hard-boiled experts 
in the orchestra 
openly expressed 
skepticism. 

Then Barbirolli 
arrived from Eng- 
land, conducted his 
first rehearsal, and within a week the 
orchestra members were vying with the 
public in enthusiastic praise. Music 
critics soon followed suit. A few days 
ago he laid down his baton, closing his 
first period with the orchestra; and as he 
returned to England there followed in his 
wake a tremendous wave of acclaim. He 
is under contract for three years. 

Born in London of an Italian father 
and an English mother 37 years ago, he 
began his career at seven by studying the 
violin. Being highly strung, he paced the 
floor while practicing. His annoyed family 
changed the violin for a ’cello, forcing 
him to stay seated. At eleven the boy 
was playing the Saint-Saens concerto in 
Queen’s Hall, one of England’s music cen- 
ters. He continued studying the ’cello 
and not until 1925 did he turn to conduct- 
ing. Since then he has handled most of 
the leading British orchestras at one time 
or another. 


BARBIROLLI 


NATIONAL PLANNER 


People often identify Frederic Adrian 
Delano as the “uncle of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.” But he doesn’t have to 
borrow any of his 
nephew’s fame in 
order to win a 
place of importance 
in American affairs. 
Frederic A. Delano 
learned the rail- 
road business from 
the tracks up, 
reached the peak of 
his profession, and 
had time to win 
prominence as a 
city planner and an 
advocate of con- 
servation. In 1933 
he demonstrated his inventive abilities 
by patenting a one-way window glass. 

Born in Hong Kong, China, Delano 
was graduated from Harvard in 1885, 
was an apprentice machinist in a rail- 
road shop, and worked up to the pres- 
idency of the Wheeling and Lake Erie, 
and other important railroad positions. 
He gave up these posts to serve on the 
first Federal Reserve Board in 1914, left 
the Board to win a Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal as a Colonel of engineers 
during the World War. 

While living in Chicago, Delano helped 
plan the city, and when his nephew 
moved to Washington as President in 
1933, Frederic Delano, as chairman of 
the National Park and Planning Com- 
mission, was beautifying the city. He 
also is vice chairman of the National 
Resources Committee. 
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Foreign Service 
Q.I am interested in becoming a 
United States consul; I am able to speak 
fluently two foreign languages; receive 


good grades in History, Civics and Eco- ° 


nomics; have lived abroad and have ob- 
served the work of consuls. I believe 
myself fitted for the work and would 
appreciate information. 

A. To enter the career division of the 
American Foreign Service, it is neces- 
sary to pass a stiff physical, written, and 
oral battery of examinations, including 
questions in International Law, Com- 
mercial Geography, Mathematics, Ameri- 
can and European History, Economics, 
English, Foreign Languages, and other 
subjects. Out of scores who take the 
examination, selections are made from 
a few of the top-ranking candidates. 
These are appointed to vice-consulships 
abroad and, if they stay in the service, 
are gradually promoted up through the 
ranks. A college education is essential, 
with special attention to the subjects 
touched upon in examination. Without 
a college education, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to get into the service as a non- 
career clerk. Two years’ experience at 
a foreign post often helps the candidate 
to pass the career examinations, if he 
studies on the side. A knowledge of 
typewriting is an advantage in securing 
a clerk’s position. For full information 
write: Bureau of Personnel Administra- 
tion, American Foreign Service, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 


Aviation 

Q. Please send me information con- 
cerning aviation. 

A. Aviation attracts many high school 
boys, and girls too, for that matter. 
Opinions vary from pessimism to wild 
optimism as to the future of aviation. I 
happen to be one of those who doubt 
whether aviation will provide a rela- 
tively large number of employment op- 
portunities in the next ten years; that 
it will offer some opportunity goes with- 
out saying. Of the many thousands of 
young men and women now interested 
in this field, comparatively few will ac- 
tually find a livelihood in it, in my opin- 
ion. . 

However, I am listing below a few 
references for your own investigation: 
This Flying Game (1936) by H. H. Ar- 
nold and Ira Eaker, published by Funk & 
Wagnalls, N. Y.; Hours, Wages and 
Working Conditions in Scheduled Air 
Transportation (1936), Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation, Section of Re- 
search and Section of Labor Relations, 
Washington, D. C., free but supvly 
limited; “This Business of Flying,” 
Careers and Hobbies magazine for May- 
June, 1936; Aviation Training (1935) 
U. S. Bureau of Air Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
free; “Aviation, a Diversified Industry” 
Aviation Magazine, March, 1934; Pre- 
paring for Aviation by Volney C. Finch, 
published by Simmons-Boardman, N. Y. 
City; Bibliography of Aeronautics, U. S. 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, Washington, D. C. 
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By 
Robert H. Mathewson 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


Physician 

Q. Can I enter college to study medi- 
cine and surgery, after having taken a 
classical course for two years, then 
changing to general? Would I need to go 
to a Grade A medical school to be able 
to practice? What are some of the names 
of colleges or universities? 

A. To be admitted to a 2-year pre- 
medical college course, a student must 
have had at least 15 units of study in a 
standard accredited high schooi, or the 
equivalent of these units as demonstrated 
in examinations. Any subjects allowed 
by a standard accredited high school as 
a part of the requirements of its diploma 
may represent credits for admission to 
the pre-medical course. All states re- 
quire graduation from a reputable medi- 
cal school. There are 76 medical schools 
in the United States which have been 
approved by the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals. For complete in- 
formation read: “Medicine,” U. S. Of- 
fice of Education Guidance Leaflet No. 6 
(5c), Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. Write to the American Medical 
Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, for a list of their bulletins on medi- 
cal education, including: “Choice of a 
Medical School” (Free); “Approved Col- 
leges” (15c); “Cost of a Medical Educa- 
tion” (10c); and “Want to Be a Doctor?” 
(5c). A surprisingly high percentage of 
students fail entrance exams. Many young 
doctors in the larger cities find it diffi- 
cult to make a living. 


Veterinary Medicine 

Q. I am a junior in high school, pre- 
paring for a college course in veterinary 
medicine and surgery. I should like to 
know what universities offer a V.M.D. de- 
gree and what their requirements are? 

A. The state colleges of Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Texas and Washington have schools of 
veterinary medicine. The U. S. Office of 
Education bulletin on “Veterinary Medi- 
cine” gives very helpful information 
(write to the Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and enclose 5c). For full 
information on government examina- 
tions, communicate with the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Dancing 

Q. I am interested in dancing as a 
career, either as a teacher or as an en- 
tertainer on the stage. 

A. My suggestion is that you investi- 
gate the educational possibilities. Avo- 
cational instruction for high school stu- 
dents and adults may create a demand for 
more teachers in this field. For infor- 
mation on the entertainment angle, read 
“You Can’t Dance on a Dime” in the 
April, 1936, issue of Pictorial Review. 
Reference material on dancing is not 
plentiful, but I shall try to find some for 
you and send it on. 


Vocational Questions and Answers | 


Teaching 


Q. I am now a Freshman. I wish to 
be a teacher. Kindly give me informa. 
tion on colleges, books, normal schools 

? 
etc. 


A. Write to the Supervisor of Teacher 
Training and Certification, in your State 
Department of Education, requesting in. 
formation as to your state requirements, 
He will also give you a list of normal 
schools in your state. It might also be 
well to inquire from this source as to 
the demand for teachers and the num. 
ber of teachers now on the reserve list, 
Many people now hold teaching certj- 
ficates who cannot make use of them; 
the field is rather overcrowded, I am 
afraid. You will find the following ref. 
erences useful: “Teachers: Supply and 
Demand” (10c), National Occupational 
Conference, 551 Fifth Ave, N. Y, 
“Teaching”, pamphlet, Changing Patterns 
in Occupations series, Nationa! Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 


Science and Shipbuilding 


Q. Can you direct me to any free or 
reasonably-priced information on voca- 
tions, preferably pamphlet material? Also 
could you suggest schools for a girl in- 
terested in technical, scientific, or chemi- 
cal research? Then, tov, how would qa 
boy interested in construction work ina 
shipyard go about to secure employ. 
ment? What training would he need? 


A. Based on the girl’s geographical 
location, I should suggest that catalogues 
be secured from the following: M. I. T, 
Boston; Simmons College, Boston; your 
state university; all of the well-known 
women’s colleges in Massachuseits; Har- 
vard, Boston University, and possibly 
Pratt Institute, New York City. I can 
tell you how the boy should seek ship- 
yard employment, but the securing of it 
is another matter. There are the smaller 
boat companies and the larger boat com- 
panies. The smaller boat companies are 
scattered up and down the coast and 
some of them are beginning to do an in- 
creasing business in small boat building, 
repair and maintenance. Write away to 
coastal towns asking the local Chamber 
of Commerce or other agency to give 
you the names of boat companies in 
their community. Then make a personal 
call or write to the boat company, apply- 
ing for a job. For information on larger 
companies, write: National Council of 
American Shipbuilders, 11 Broadway, 
New York City, or Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Age, Hudson Terminal 
Building, New York City (Mr. Lombard). 
The training the boy would need, he 
would have to get on the job. You may 
also refer to boating and yachting maga- 
zines for the whereabouts of boat build- 
ing concerns. 


Favorite Choices 

Q. Would you kindly send me in- 
formation on nursing and air-stewardess? 
I am interested in those two fields of 
training and would like to get all the 
material I can on them. 

A. We are sending you a number of 
references. You may be interested to 
know that these two occupations are 
among the leading half dozen or so m 
which high school girls express interest. 
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' FOLLOWING 


THE FILMS 


ONE IN A MILLION. (20th Century- 
Fox. Directed by Sidney Lanfield. 
Produced by Darryl F. Zanuck.) 


This is one of those films in which 
everything is made to give way to the 
special talents of the star. In this case 
the star is on skates, and is perhaps the 
only person in the world who could arrive 
at Hollywood’s heights in this manner. 
She is Sonja Henie (pronounced Sun-ya 
Henny), of Norway, three-time Olympic 
figure skating champion. 

It was a happy idea to take this par- 
ticular champion and whirl a film around 
her. Whirl! is the word, because the pace 
of this picture is that of a skaters’ waltz, 
and a vaudeville show in which the acts 
and comic incidents are too much for 
any story to keep up with. What you go 
to see here is the world’s greatest woman 
skater in action, and anything else is in- 
cidental to this. As for the story, it’s 
the kind, that makes you only too glad 
to see Sonja come swooping along to 
break it up, or the Borrah Minevitch 
Band “beat it out” on their harmonicas, or 
the Ritz Brothers scamper on the scene 
in gestures faintly imitative of Groucho 
Marx, W. C. Fields and Jimmy Durante 

Sonja’s skating measures up to all that 
you expect from the world’s foremost 
ballerina on blades. Her acting? Well, 
it is far better than most of her support- 
ing cast have to offer. Her voice is easy 
on the ear, her movements well within 
the bounds of plausibility. She has a 
mobile, baby face, tipped by a tantaliz- 
ing turned-up nose. We would not be 
surprised to see her develop into a Holly- 
wood asset even without her skates. 

Best thrill: Sonja, an unrecognized star, 
skating alone on the old pond near her 
home. 

Biggest laugh: The Ritz Brothers putting 
on a burlesque bull fight on skates—two of 
them in a bull’s skin, and the other in the 
habiliments of the matador. 

Furthest letdown: The fake snow and moun- 
tain scenes. The locale is supposed to be 
somewhere in the Swiss Alps, but the ex- 


terior shots look about as much like real 
winter as a department store ski slide. 


THE WOMAN ALONE. (Gaumont 
British. Directed by Alfred Hitch- 
cock). 


Here’s a thriller that will have you 
biting your nails for a good part of the 
film. _We did. Especially when Stevie 
was carrying the box with a bomb in it 
all over London on Lord Mayor’s Day, 
trying his best to deliver it in Piccadilly 
Circus by a certain hour. He had no 
idea what was in the box. . But the audi- 
ence knew, and got tenser and tenser as 
the minutes (and the bomb) ticked along. 

The story has beén taken from Joseph 
Conrad’s tale of the underworld—Secret 
Agent (which would have made a much 
better title for the film than the one it 
bears). Our criticism ends there, how- 
ever, for Director Alfred Hitchcock has 
succeeded in making a film of mounting 
suspense. It’s never quite clear who the 
people are who are using Verloc as a 
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pawn in their terrorist schemes, but then 
it isn’t necessary, and adds to the mystery 
of the piece. What you do know is that 
Verloc’s wife and her kid brother never 
suspect what the bewildered villain is up 
to until it’s too late, although trusty Scot- 
land Yard has had its all-seeing eye on 
him right along. Sylvia Sidney plays 
Verloc’s wife splendidly, and it’s good 
to see her again. John Loder looks and 
acts exactly like what you’d expect a 








Ballerina on Blades 


handsome Scotland Yard hero to look 
and act like. Young Desmond Tester 
plays the kid brother, Stevie, and does 
a good job of it. Oscar Homolka, as 
Verloc, seemed a trifle miscast, but only 
because he looked too obviously a per- 
son apt to plant bombs in crowded places. 

Tensest moment: Stevie in the bus poking 


his finger at a puppy when you know that 
the bomb is due to go off in two minutes. 


MAN OF AFFAIRS. (Gaumont-British, 

Directed by Herbert Mason.) 

Once more George Arliss returns in a 
picture of British Empire intrigue, but 
not even the trick of a dual réle helps 
him attain the effectiveness that was his 
in that classic of the early talkies, 
Disraeli. Man of Affairs invents a Brit- 
ish cabinet crisis involving a Near East- 
ern plot of murder and political treachery. 
We find Mr. Arliss both as the pompous 
Lord Dunchester, British minister of 
foreign affairs, and as his twin brother 
Richard, an adventurous, kindly gentle- 
man. 

The story is full of wild coincidences. 
Mr. Arliss first appears as Richard, living 


in the Near Eastern province of Kazra. 
He manages to protect another young 
Englishman, Bill Howard (Romilly 
Lunge), who has accidentally become ac- 
cused of the murder of the Emir, which 
has in reality been committed by two 
of the latter’s trusted advisors. Richard 
decides to return to England in order 
to advise Ibrahim, the young son of the 
Emir, against returning to his native 
country, and incidentally to save young 
Howard from the wrath of the natives. 
The two Arab conspirators also decide to 
go to England, primarily to do away with 
Ibrahim, but also to demand indemnity 
from Britain for the crime committed by 
one of her citizens. Now we meet Mr. 
Arliss as Lord Dunchester, who displays 
a remarkable lack of diplomacy and in- 
telligence by refusing to listen to How- 
ard’s story, and meeting the Arab de- 
mands with a threat of war. The rest of 
the story concerns itself with the in- 
genious method by which Richard solves 
all the difficulties, proves the guilt of the 
villains, saves the reputation of his 
brother and the cabinet and marries young 
Howard to his pretty cousin (Rene Ray). 

We have in Man of Affairs an attempt 
to provide Mr. Arliss with another op- 


portunity to display his undeniable skill. . 


He is, as always, George Arliss himself, 
the polished, witty, kindly gentleman, this 
time in duplicate. His disguise as the 
pretentious Lord Dunchester is not very 
deceiving. The rest of the cast is 
adequate. The hero and heroine are 


properly good looking, and the villains, 


sufficiently villainous. 

Chief surprise: The striking resemblance of 
the man who plays the prime minister to 
the present real one, Stanley Baldwin. 


THREE SMART GIRLS. (Universal. Di- 
rected by Henry Koster. Produced 
by Charles R. Rogers.) 

Deanna Durbin, fourteen-year-old 
songstress and radio protege of Eddie 
Cantor, makes her film début. Deanna 
is an attractive young lady with, we 
suspect, more real acting ability than this 
picture calls for, and an amazingly well- 
developed voice for her years. 

The picture as a whole? If you like 
shots of luxurious ocean liner staterooms, 
extra-luxurious gowns and super-lux- 
urious penthouse apartments, you'll 
probably get along fairly well. All the 
old tricks of the “popular” movie are 
there .. . the fluttery, ambitious mother 
seeking a wealthy husband for her 
daughter, the hard-boiled policeman who 
softens at the sound of a beautiful song, 
the moustached foreign count, and the 
tall, veiled adventuress. It’s a typical 
made-up Hollywood story with a hand- 
some young man for each of Duenna’s 
two sisters and a typical smiling-through- 
tears reconciliation at the end. To bal- 
ance all the old tricks is a welcome new 
one. The songs are adroitly fitted into 
the story so that they actually contribute 
to the unfolding of the plot. Charles 
Winniger, the ”Captain Andy” of “Show- 
boat” fame, plays the réle of a Wall 
Street banker, father of the three smart 
girls. You'll like him. The plot hinges 
on the attempt of his three daughters to 
prevent his marriage to the adventuress. 

Best moment: Deanna’s singing of “Il 
Bacio” in the police station. 
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HE long awaited drive to reor- 

ganize our governmental ma- 

chinery began last week when 
President Roosevelt presented a 
sweeping five-point plan to Congress. 
It was based on a careful study made 
by the President’s Committee for Ad- 
ministrative Management (Schol., 
Dec. 5, 1936), consisting of Louis 
Brownlow of Chicago, chairman, Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Merriam of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick of New York. 

The committee believes the 
President should have more 
power to reshuffle bureaus 
and to control them after they 
have been reorganized. It 
insists that the executive 
branch of our government, 
which the President directs, 
must be modernized so that 
it can act more quickly and 
efficiently. 

A better picture of the 
present problem may be 
gained if we study the growth 
of our governmental machin- 
ery since its organization in 
1789. The first Congress 
created three executive de- 
partments — State, Treasury 
and War—and an Attorney- 
Generalship to aid the Presi- 
dent. Neither Congress nor 
the Constitution made any 
reference to these officers as 
a “Cabinet.” But President 
Washington soon began call- 
ing them in for conferences 
and in 1793 all of these officers 
met together for the first 
“Cabinet” meeting. Gradually the 
Cabinet grew in importance; and fre- 
quent Cabinet meetings are held now. 
As our nation grew and business, 
labor, farm, and transportation prob- 
lems called for more attention, Con- 
gress created new executive depart- 
ments. In 1798 a Secretary of the 
Navy took part of the duties of the 
War Department. The Post Office was 
established in 1790 as a part of the 
Treasury, but in 1829 the Post-Master 
General became a regular cabinet 
officer. In 1849 the Department of 
the Interior was established and out 
of it were carved the Department of 
Agriculture in 1889, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor in 1903. 
This Department was divided in 1913 
into the Department of’ Commerce 
and the Department of Labor. The 
Attorney General became the head of 
a Department of Justice in 1870. 

Presidents Wilson, Coolidge and 
Hoover all tried to simplify our 
rapidly growing governmental ma- 
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chinery but little was accomplished. 
Since 1933, 36 old agencies have been 
continued and 54 new ones created to 
carry on the New Deal fight against 
the depression. Experts insisted that 
there was much confusion, over-lap- 
ping and waste in these agencies. 
They pointed out that 18 agencies col- 
lected and published information 
about the electrical industry; 15 dealt 
with housing problems; and 12 worked 
on foreign trade. When Senator 


Kirby in the N.Y. World-7 
A Real Remodeling Job Needed 


Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, critic of 
New Deal spending, formed a com- 
mittee last year to study reorganiza- 
tion, the President was quick to ap- 
point his own committee. The House 
also formed its committee. Since the 
Democrats control the House and 
Senate it looks like some real progress 
can be made toward reorganization. 
But already bitter opposition has been 
aroused in Congress by the President’s 
plan. Both the Senate and House 
committees disagree with it. They 
dislike the proposals for more Presi- 
dential power, and demand that more 
attention be paid to economy. 


We can divide the President’s pro- 
gram into about seven major changes: 

1. Creation of six assistants to the 
President to keep him in closer touch 
with the operations of the various depart- 
ments. They are merely to advise but 
not to give orders. (This plan has met 
with generally favorable response in 
Congress.) 

2. Establishment of two new Cabinet 
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Roosevelt Urges Drastic Reorganization 


posts—a Department of Social Welfare 
to administer the Federal health ang 
security programs; and a Department of 
Public Works to supervise large scale 
public works and handle Federal funds 
for construction—and a change in the 
name of the Department of the Interig 
to the Department of Conservation 
(This has started a fight because cop. 
servationists insist that the Interior De. 
partment, in the past, has not had as good 
a record on conservation as the Agricy]. 
ture Department, which now handles 
certain parts of the program, 
The two new executive depart. 
ments are favored by most Con. 
gressmen, though there is some 
opposition to the Public Works 
Department.) 

3. Distribution by the Presgj- 
dent of all existing bureaus and 
agencies among the twelve 
Cabinet officers, including the 
new ones. (Refers to agencies 
such as the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration and the CCC. Many 
Congressmen insist that these 
agencies should be reorganized 
drastically, and some elimi- 
nated, before steps are taken to 
put them in the executive de- 
partments.) 

4. Abolition of all existing in- 
dependent agencies as such, and 
the placing of them among the 
cabinet departments for pur- 
poses of more efficient manage- 
ment. (Many Congressmen 
fear this plan will expose such 
agencies as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the SEC, 
and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to political con- 
trol. The Brownlow committee 
charges that these agencies 
are becoming a “headless fourth branch 
of the Government,” and should be put 
under some Presidential control in the 
interests of efficiency. 

5. Abolition of the office of Comptroller 
General, who has authority to examine 
all expenditures and see that they are 
lawful before approving them. He would 
be replaced by an Auditor General, who 
would make a final report to Congress, 
and his other duties would be taken over 
by the Treasury Department and the 
Attorney General. The committee charged 
that Comptroller General McCarl, who 
recently completed his 15-year term, 
took powers he did not lawfully have 
when he blocked certain government 
expenditures. This attempt to get rid 
of the Comptroller Generalship has 
angered the Congréssmen who favor 
strict control of spending. 

6. Abolition of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the creation of an office of 
Civil Service Administrator; creation of 
a non-salaried citizen board as a “watch- 
dog” of the merit system (Schol., Jan. 
23); extension of the merit system 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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HAT to do with old news- 
W =e For households the 
problem is comparatively 

‘ - you destroy them, or store 
ag l os cellar in the hope that 
you may have some future use for 
them, or that the Salvation Army will 
come along and take them away. 

The old-newspaper problem is an- 
other matter altogether with our big 
libraries whose task is to preserve the 
printed word, not to destroy it. There 
are two factors which make the filing 
and preservation of newspapers very 
difficult for libraries: the one is the 
matter of space, and the other is the 
matter of time. 

Because of their size and bulk, 
newspapers take up a lot of space, and 
storage rooms have to be set aside in 
order to provide for the fast-growing 
collection of newspapers from leading 
cities all over the world. Great librar- 
ies like those of Boston and New York 
subscribe to more than 200 daily news- 
papers, about 75 of which are foreign. 
You can imagine the cellar-full you’d 
have in no time if these newspapers 
were dropped on your doorstep every 
morning! 

Of course, not all of these are bound 
for the permanent files. A library 
usually binds all the local papers and 
chooses from the others a few of na- 
tional and international distinction— 
like the New York Times, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, the London Times, etc. 
—binding them in heavy boards, full 
newspaper size, two weeks to a vol- 
ume. The New York Public Library 
now has 50,000 volumes of newspapers 
on file. 

We come now to the effect of time 
on the problem of preserving news- 
papers. You have seen this effect 
yourself, on any newspaper that has 
been around the house for a few 
months or more. It begins to turn 
yellow, and in a year or so the edges 
will become brittle and begin break- 
ing off. This happens to newspapers 
more readily than to books because of 
the kind of paper used—called news- 
print. For reasons of economy, news- 
papers must use this cheapest grade 
of paper, made from wood (pine, cy- 
press and other cone-bearing trees) 
ground up and mashed into a pulp. 
You may have heard certain maga- 
zines referred to as “pulp magazines.” 
This refers to the fact that they use 
paper made from wood pulp, rather 
than from more expensive material 
which includes rags. Scholastic is a 
pulp magazine, and must be so in or- 
der that you may have it for as little 
as 50 cents per semester. 
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How Modern Libra- 
ries Have Solved the 
ProblemofSaving Old 


Papers for Reference 





THE “RECORDAK” IN ACTION 


Recently a method has been de- 
veloped for helping the libraries con- 
quer the factors of space and time 
which have been the main obstacles 
to the preservation of newspapers. 
This new method employs photo- 
graphic film (35 mm. professional mo- 
tion picture size) and a projector. 
Each page of the newspaper is photo- 
graphed on 35 mm. negative film and 
from this master film positive films 
are made which are the ones used in 
the projector. The film for the pro- 
jector is on a small reel and is easily 
inserted on the carrier at the top of 
the projector (see cut). By turning 
the crank at the right side of the pro- 
jector, the film can be moved to any 
“page,” or frame. The pages of the 
newspaper are arranged in consecu- 
tive order on the film. At the bottom 
of the cabinet is a metal screen with 
an enamel surface, on which the image 
of the page is projected, This shows 
very clearly in the accompanying 
photograph. You will note that only 
about one-fourth of the newspaper 
page shows. To bring other parts of 


the page on to the screen the lever 
at the left must be used. This moves 
the image to right, left, top or bottom 
of the page. 

A library attendant inserts the film 
on the carrier at the top of the pro- 
jector, snaps on the light, then the 
reader sits down facing the screen, 
turns the handle at the right until the 
desired page comes up, and then uses 
the lever at the left to scan the entire 
page for the particular news item or 
article being sought. While turning, 
the material on the film is thrown out 
of focus, but as soon as the reader 
stops turning, the reading matter ap- 
pears on the screen enlarged about 
half again as large as the size of the 
print in the newspaper. 

A small reel of film three and one- 
half inches in diameter contains a 
month’s file of a large metropolitan 
newspaper, daily and Sunday edi- 
tions. You can readily see how this 
saves library storage space. It is also 
much easier for both librarians and 
readers to handle than the bulky, un- 
wieldy files that weigh 17 to 25 
pounds. Another advantage of the 
film method is that it solves the prob- 
lem of mutilation. Despite stringent 
rules against clipping library news- 
papers, there are always readers who 
will do this when the librarian is not 
looking. A reader might conceivably 
steal a whole reel of newspaper film, 
yet the library would still have access 
to the master negative from which 
another print could be made. 

Regarding the preservation of the 
master negative, it is believed that, if 
kept under proper atmospheric con- 
ditions artificially maintained, it can 
be preserved much longer than news- 
print. Future developments will prob- 
ably bring about a film treated espe- 
cially for preservation. 

Since this is a relatively new in- 
vention—it is called the recordak— 
not many libraries have arranged for 
the necessary funds to install it. To 
date the following libraries are using 
the recordak: Boston Public Library, 
New York Public Library, Columbia 
University Library, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Yale University, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The expense of photographing the 
papers on film is undertaken by the 
newspapers themselves. The follow- 
ing newspapers are now doing this: 
New York Times, New York Herald- 
Tribune, New York World Telegram, 
Chicago Daily News, Newark Sunday 
Call, Cleveland Press, Johnstown 
Tribune and Democrat, Detroit News, 
Buffalo Courier Express, Dallas News, 
Cleveland Press. 
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By Ned Booth 


NIING joys are greatest when you 
~ are going down hill. But what goes 
* down must come up (if it wants to 
ski), and unless you are skiing at one of 
the fashionable resorts where they haul 
you to the top of the hill by a ski-tow, 
you will have to go up under your own 
steam. There are special points about 
the climbing of hills, skiing on the level 
and down hill which we will briefly take 
up here. 

In level country skiing it is desirable 
to develop a long, gliding stride, sliding 
the skis along the snow without lifting 
them much. In this sort of lope the knees 
must be loose. You must experiment to 
find the gaits that are easiest—then 
change them one to another to avoid 
fatigue. Different snow surfaces may 
suggest different going positions. The 
thing to avoid is stiffness of posture in 
body or legs. Slide at each step. 

Confronting a slope upward on which 
the skis are likely to slide backward in 
an ordinary on-the-level gait, you may 
lift the front of each ski at each step 
and stamp the foot down vigorously into 
the snow, the trail remaining straight 
ahead as in on-the-level going. Quite 
an upward grade can be negotiated in 
this simple manner when the snow is 
rather soft—not too icy or “fast.” 

If the slope to be ascended is severe— 
almost a vertical climb—you may turn 
sidewise to the rise and use an upward 
side step. The inner ski—that nearest 
the hill—is lifted from the snow, carried 
a foot or two up the hill and set down 
again and the lower one brought up 
alongside it. This maneuver repeated as 
required will carry you up extremely 
stiff grades with little difficulty. 

Finally, you may get up a slope by the 
herring-bone or fish-tail method. From 
a standing start you lift the right ski, 
step forward toward the slope and plant 
the ski ahead, with toe turned far out to 
the right. The left is lifted and stepped 
forward and out- 
ward left past the 
right as in ordinary 
walking. The right 
then precedes the 
left, the left the 
right, and so on to 
the top, leaving in 
the snow the criss- 
crossed “herring- 
bone” tracks that 
give the thing its 
name. 

To turn about on 
the level, the jump 
turn may be used. 
Bend the _ knees, 
jump upward from 


oa 


the snow, swing the > 
skis together so 


they will come 
down pointing in 
the opposite direc- 
tion. An about-turn. 
Or, use the kick turn. Lift the right 
ski until it stands on its heel in front of 
you, your right knee straight. Let the 
ski fall downward, outward and around 
until its toe lies beside the heel of the 
left one, swinging the body as required 
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Using the herring-bone method 
of climbing a hill. 




















































































Black Star 


On the Ski Trail 


Down and Up Hills. Equipment Hints 


to do this. Then lift the left ski around 
beside the right one. Another about- 
turn. 


Down the Hill 


Whatever danger there is in skiing— 
and it is very little—is due not so much 
to speed as to sudden change of speed 
made necessary by different consistencies 
of snow. A snow slope that to the inex- 
perienced eye may seem of quite even 
quality all the way down, may on sliding 
down it develop a patchiness that is dis- 
concerting. To run 
at high speed into 
a slower patch of 
snow, or a patch de- 
cidedly faster, chal- 
lenges one’s ability 
to remain erect and 
complete the slide. 
In the first case, 
there is a suddenly 
applied braking 
force that tends to 
throw one forward 
on one’s head—and 
in the other a sud- 
den speeding up of 
skis that is likely 
to cause a fall back- 
ward as the skis 
actually run away 
on the skier. 

For this reason it 
is important to 
know something of position that will 
enable you to meet these problems with 
ease and assurance. 

In the perfectly smooth downward 
slope of snow of even consistency, where 
there is little reason for sudden speed 
change, you may slide erectly down. Feet 


should be close together, one a little in 
advance, knees slightly bent and body 
forward so that eyes, knees, and toes are 
in a straight line when the skier looks 
downward toward his feet. In this posi- 
tion ordinary inequalities of snow sur- 
face can be taken up by natural knee- 
spring. 

In the event that our hill presents gen- 


‘eral inequalities of surface—bumps, or 


hollows—as well as possible patches of 
slower or faster snow, a skiing posture 
somewhat different than standing erect is 
advisable. 

A generally good sliding posture for 
all sorts of possible sudden emergencies, 
is to advance one ski until the boot of 
the advanced foot is well up toward the 
point of the other ski. The knee of the 
advanced leg is bent so that the body 
weight is almost entirely on the forward 
leg. The other leg, with heel raised 
from the ski somewhat, falls naturally 
into position behind. Arms should be 
raised somewhat from the sides—many 
good skiers hold one arm well advanced 
and up in front, in an easy posture. 

Here is a position that gives great op- 
portunity for good balance. Separating 
of feet and bending of knees puts the 
body well down, which makes balance 
easy. The position also puts one ready 
for instant use of the Telemark turn, 
one of the most widely used means of 
changing ski direction. 

In traversing—sliding obliquely down 
a hill—the position just described is un- 
beatable. The ski up the hill—nearest 
the hill—is advanced, the front knee bent, 
and the weight well forward. Knee spring 
is instantly available for bumps or hol- 
lows, and balance easy of maintenance. 

An amazingly large percentage of ski 
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are backward falls. The common 


" uror is in failing to lean far enough for- 


“ard in sliding position. Lean well for- 


ward, refuse to fall until the last possible 


‘jnstant. Keep on trying. 


Equipment 


Skis are made from many different 
woods, but for practical use toward real 
skill in sliding or jumping you should 
choose either ash or hickory. Of these, 

ash skis are lighter in weight, some- 
what more supple, and usually cost less. 
Hickory, however, has the advantage of 
greater toughness, with less liability to 
breakage, and it shows less wear after a 
season’s use that does any other wood. 

It is important that the skis be of 
proper length. With the skis stood on 
end beside you, it should be just possible 
to touch the skis’ upper ends with the 
fingers when an arm is extended at full 
length above the head. Skis should be 
stained or painted black on their upper 
surfaces. Always carry a lump of ski 
wax. When sticky snow is encountered 
the running surfaces of the skis should 
be rubbed with the wax and good going 
insured. Many a ski day has been spoiled 
because wax was left or forgotten at 
home. There are different types of wax 
for varying snow conditions. 


Fitting of Boots 


Greatest in importance is the proper 
fitting of boots into ski clamps and 
harness. No ski boots will fit properly 
into any other than their own ski clamps. 
If skis are to be borrowed, the boots that 
were fitted to those skis must go with 
them and be used with them. To change 
about indiscriminately is to destroy in 
some measure the perfect adjustment 
insisted upon when fitting out with boots 
and skis. 

The ski irons, which pass through the 
skis and are turned up at their two ends 
to catch the boot soles, must be bent 
carefully into a perfect contact for each 
side of the sole of each boot. The com- 
mon error is to have a boot push too far 
forward between the clamp ends. 

There are several styles of ski harness 
—you should choose one without too 
many wrappings, one that grips the boot 
heel snugly, pushing the sole forward be- 
tween the clamps, with a single strap 
across the instep, tightened with a me- 
chanical device. Buckles, strap-ends, and 
tighteners are always placed at the outer 
side of each boot. 

It has become an almost universal cus- 
tom to carry ski-sticks when skiing. 
These should be of a length to reach the 
armpits of the user when stuck in the 
snow with their discs on the snow sur- 
face. It is a common thing to find the 
use of sticks standing in the way of in- 
creasing skill in skiing, because of the 
user’s tendency to depend upon them for 
support instead of proceeding directly to 


Reorganization 
(Concluded from page 24) 


throughout the government service to all 
but cabinet officers and their immediate 
assistants; pay raises throughout the ser- 
vice in order to attract better men. The 
Brownlow committee appears to have 
the British Civil Service in mind. 

Britons boast proudly that 1,500 
scholars run the British Government. 
These university trained men enter the 
service early and must pass examinations 
that few American college graduates 
could handle. They hold all the top 
positions in the government except those 
of the Ministers. Few people ever heard 
of Sir Warren Fisher, Sir Robert G. Van- 
sittart, or Sir Maurice Hankey. But as 
Permanent Under-Secretary of the For- 
eign Office, Permanent Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Secretary to the Cabinet, 
these three men probably have as much 
power as any other three men in Britain. 
Critics say the British Civil Service is 
too far removed from public opinion. 

7. Establishment of the Director of the 
Budget (Schol., Jan. 23), as “office man- 


“ager” of the government under the Presi- 


dent, giving him more power over 
budget-making and finances. 

The President’s reorganization plan 
will not save much money—about one per 
cent of the Federal budget—but he hopes 
it will greatly increase the speed and 
efficiency of government operations, 
However, Congress may balk at passing 
his program until he gives more atten- 
tion to economy. 
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IS A REAL PAL... 


'AND HERE’S WHY 


x HELPS YOU WITH YOUR STUDIES. Con- 
sistent reading of Popular Mechanics Magazine 
definitely improves your work in manual train- 
ing, electricity, mechanical drawing, industrial 
arts, science and all related subjects. This is a 
fact which is being proven daily by hundreds 
of young men like you, 

*« VITALLY INTERESTING. Latest pictures 
..» latest news ... from all over the world. 
All the interest of tonight’s news reel plus to- 
morrow’s newspaper. Scoops the news flashes 
of today. 

«x DEPENDABLE—AUTHENTIC. Every ar- 
ticle, every paragraph, every WORD in Popular 
Mechanics Magazine is written by authorities. 
You can rely on this magazine as you can on 


| a dictionary. 


the learning of better balance. Actually, | 


ski-sticks and their possibilities should 
be left for the accomplished or advanced 
performer. But it is hard to believe this, 
so very comforting are they as crutches 
early in the game. 
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x PREPARES YOU FOR BUSINESS. Informs 
you—tells you in a vitally interesting manner— 
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things which have a cold-cash value in the 
business world of TODAY ‘acts... Methods 
... New Inventions . , . Improvements—things 
that are dollar-wise aids toward making a 
better living. Prepare for a good job, more 
money, a more luxurious future, 

«x TALKS YOUR LANGUAGE. Simple, plain, 
comprehensive English graphically brings you 
intelligible information. Our “Written Se You 
Can Understand It” is not only a famous slogan, 
it is a recognized fact. 

x MAKES YOU A LEADER. You want to be 
THE top authority in your crowd on airplanes, 
autos, trains, boats and all those things real 
men admire. If you read Popular Mechanics 
Magazine you can be this authority. 

NO OTHER PAL CAN DO ALL THESE FOR 
YOU. Buy one copy and prove it to yourself. 
We dare you! 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


25c¢ at your Newsstand 
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ship Coemion ges French Democracy, 
2-20; 3-11; France Devalued, 4-11 
(S): 5-15: 6-12: Facists vs. Anti- 
Fascists, 6-13 (S); 7-16; National- 
izes Airplane Industry, 8-15 (¢S); 
9-16: Salengro Suicide, 11-19 (S); 

(S); France and Morocco, 


“Glenn: 14-11 (S); 15-13 


Germany: Austrian Pact, 1-7 (S); 
2-13 (S): 3-10; 4-17; 8-14; 9-16; 
9-17 (S); 11-18; 11.19 (S): 
18: 12-19 (S); 13-12 (S); 

(S): 14-18: Germany Marks Ti 
With Eye on Lost Empire, 

Glossary of Movie Terms: 

10-26 


ba (S). 
S). 


See Short 


(Gale), 

Goemboes, Julius: 

Gold Pact: 7-19 (§ 

Goslin. Ryllis A.: Dictatorship Ts on 
the March, 1-15 (S); War Drums 
of the World, 8-3. 

Green. eWilliam, 4-14; See Labor. 

Hadsel, Reign S.: Citizenship Begins 
at School, 3-18. 

Hallock. Erna Schroeder: College 
Life Eight Hundred Years Ago, 5 


John D. M.: 1-3 (S); 13 


300th 


a 
14 (S). 

Harvard Anniversary: 2-15 
(S); 3-13. 

Herzberg. Max J.: 
Wisdom, 7-19. 

Hitler, Adolf: See Germany. 

Hirota, Premier Koki: See Japan. 

Hobbying With Birds: (Swift), 2-22 

Holden, Tames W.: The Congressional 
Record, 14-6. 

a ae Laurence: Victoria Regina, 
3-3. 


American Wit and 





Hull, Cordell: 4-11 (S); 
Human Engineering : 
14-14; 15-19; 16-20 
Hungary, 6-13 (S). 
Immigration Laws, 14-11 (S). 
India: 11-19 (S). 
Indian Number: 6. 
Iraq: 10-13 (S). 
Ireland: Free State 
Power, 14-18; 16-1 
Italy: 4-17; 8-14; 9 16; 10-12; 11-18; 
11-19 (S); See also England, Ger- 
many, Spain. 
Japan: 2-13 (S); 4-17; 5-6; 6-15 (S); 
8-15 (S); 11 ig; 12-18; 12-19 (S); 
4-1 


Labor: 1-14; 2-15 (S); Both Sides of 
the Labor Fight, 4-14; 7-18; Grow- 
ing Pains of Labor ister Bring 
Split.in A. F. of L., 9-18 (S); 11- 
14; 12-21 (S); 13-14 (S); 14-16; 
15-13 (S); 16- 13 (S). 

Latin America: See Pan-American 
Number, 12. 

League of Nations: 1-7 (S); 2-13 (S); 
4-17 (S); 5-7 (S); 717 (S ). 

Lehman, Herbert H.: 5-9 (S). 

Lewis, Alexander B.: Produce Your 
Own Movies, 10-15. 

Lewis, John L.: 1-14; 4-14; See Labor. 

Lindsay, Donald: See Drama. 

Lombard, Caroline S.: Can You 
Spell?, 7-13, 

McCormack, George R.: 
Rogers Clark, 1-11. 
McDowell, Edward C.: 
Mann., Horace: 
tion, 5-12. 


14-10. 
(Rosenblum), 


Curbs British 


George 


Poland, 7 20. 
Centennial Celebra- 


Maritime Commission: 4- 18; 6-15 (S). 

Marsh, Olive V.: Esperanto, 3-12, 

Métzger, Bruce M.: Naturalizing 
Words, 5-8. 

Mexico: 8-A-3 (T); 9-17 (S); 
(S); 12- 7 (S); —— 
Visits U. 12- 

Motion ) aad hoe: : See 
also Following the Films. 

Motta, Dr. Guiseppe: 14-13 (S). 

Mullen, Sarah McLean: From Paper 
to Celluloid, 5-17; Lights! Camera! 
Take It!, 10-3; 12-A-2 (T). 

Munitions: 8-A-3 (T); 8-27. 

Mussolini, Benito: See Italy. 

National : ouncil of English Teachers: 
11-A-4 (T):; 12-A-4 (T). 

National Youth 
(S) 


12-19 
Team 


ym inistration: 2-15 


icak Powers: 14-12. 

Nebraska: 14-10. 

Neutrality Law: 13-13 (S); 

New Deal: 1-5 (S); 10-10; 
Agencies, 11-5, 

New Schools for Old: (Re: atty), 6-19. 

N. Y. City Charter: 10-10. 

N. Y. State Minimum Wage: 7-18. 

) 2 State, 4 nemployment feeuannne 
Law: 12 

Nobel Kase , a 12-18. 

Palestine: 3-11; 5-6; 7-17 (S). 

Panama: 3-37. 

Pan-American Congress: (8); 
12-3; 13-11. 

Passamaquoddy Project: 2-15 (S). 

Peace Education Aids: 8-A-4' (T). 

Peace Plans of the Ww orld: 8-6. 

Peattie, Donald C.: Singing in the 
Wilderness, 1-3. 

Peru, 5-7 (S): 11-19 (S). 
Peterson, Reuhen: The 
Thumb, 11-20 (S). 
Phrase Origins: (Holt). 
rt 9-12; 13-14; 14-13 


14-16. 
Alphabet 


10-11 


Story of 


1-11; 3-7; 
; 15-13; 16- 


Susie Corner: Frost, 1-6: Pound, 
Shakespeare, Herbert. Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Hopkins. 2-8: Coffin, 3-9 
Fleming, 4-8: Bridges, 5-10: Austin, 
Burlin, Mathews, 6-17; Wiggam 
7-17; Le Gallienne, Burns, Wilson, 
8-13: Bynner, 9-15: Sandburg, 
10-11; Monroe, 11-15: Christmas 


Carols, 12-19; Masefield, 13-13; 

Scott. 14-11: Oppenheim, 15-11; 
Widdemer, 16-11. 

Poland, 2-13 (S): 2; Buffer State 
(McDowell). 7-20. 

Pollock, Channing: The Art of Being 
Kind, 11-3. 

Pope Pius XT, 3-10; 14-13 (S). 

Produce Your Own Movies (Lewis 
and Deady). 10-15. 

Proportional Representation: N. Y. C., 
10-10. 

PWA., 13-13 (S); 14-16. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D.: I Hate War, 


Sta 


8-17; Roosevelt Landslide G 
in History, 9-13. See E! ection 
Round Table: 2-23: grees 5-28; 6.26; 
‘ 8 ~~‘ ng 15-2 
owe, Dr. Leo ts The Stor 
Pan-American Union, 12-5) Of ‘the 
Rugg, Harold: The Swing of the 
Political Pendulum, 5-13; World. 
Wide Struggle Over Ownershi 
ce 9-3; Jemocracy 
vs. Dictatorship, 11- 12; D 
in Action, 15- 16. —— 
Scholastic Awards, 1-25; 3-21; 3-26; 
Schoie . 
holastic News Exami nation, 2 
9-A-2 (T) 14-26; 15-2 $25; 
Sc on Film News: 6-27 (T) 
) 


iTeatest 


> 10-A.3 


Short Stories: Spanish Lady (D, 
1-9; Two Days From the sah 
Herrmann, 2-3; Salar 
mon: (Williamson), 2-5 
S * a, (Benson), 3. 
The Professor’s Punch (B 
rs a The Infant Prodigy (Bene) 

Train Time (MeNickle), 6-13: 
A A mndred Years at Sea (McKee), 

; Hold ’em_ Yale (Runyon), 7. i: 
ne Angels Sang (Nathan): 8.8: 
bin Heyday of the Blood (Fisher); 

The Best Bed (Warner), 117; 
g ” Miserable Merry Christmas 
(Steffens), 11-9; Ana astasio Lucena 
(Graham), 12-7; The _ Spirit 
(Pirandello), 13-6; The Cabinet 
(Schmitt), 14-7; Mr. Bre 
(Hale), 15-3; Miss Letitia’s Pro. 
an ml (Wilkinson), 16-3, 

Social Security: Act, 5-9 (S): 4 
Primer, 9-15 (S); Board, 12.29 

Social Studies Signposts: 1-16 (S); 

s S083 9512-28; 19ap 








Spain: Civil War Climax of Spain's 
Long o—%, History, 1-12: 
bellion Splits Spain, Embrc ils Eu. 
rope, 1-14 (S); 1-16 (S); 242 
(S); 3-10; 4-5; 4-11 (S): 5-7 (Ss): 
6-13 (S); 7-16 (S); City of Hor. 
rors (Allen), 8-10; 8-15 (S); 8-29: 
9-17 (S); 10-13 (S); 11-18; 12.19 
(S); 13-12 (S); 14-13 (S); 15-11, 
(S); 16-10. 

Strikes: Salinas Valley, 4-8 (S); 

Longshoremen, 10-11 (S); 11-15 

(S); 12-21 (S); Steel, Glass, 13-14 

(S); (Automobiles, 15-13 (S); 
16-13 

Pi 5 ing ‘John W.: Stand Up and 
Talk, 4-6. 

Student Forum: 1-25; 4-26; 7-26; 
9-27; 12-27; 14-30; 16-29. 

Supreme Court: 1-5 (S); 6-15; 7-18; 
9-14; 12-20; 13-13 (S); 15-12; 16- 
1 


2. 
Swift, J. Otis: Hobbying With Birds, 
2-22 


T. V..A., 5-9 (S). 

Test-Tubes and lelescopes: 
15-24. 

Third Parties: 6-17 (S); 
Party, 7-19 (S). 

Travel: The Coming Boom, 9A3 (T); 
Abroad Minded, (Mcncure), 14-A4 
(T); 15-A5 (T); 16-A3. 

Unemployment, 8-A3 (T); 16-18. 

Vance, Daisy Melville: Over the Gar- 
den Wail, 16-6. 

Viewing and Reviewing (Dale), 10-15. 
Vocational Guidance: (Mathewson), 
3-20; 5-25; 11-22; 13.26: 16-22. 
Vorse, Mary Heaton: Helping the 
Indians to Help Themselves, 6-3. 

Wagner Act: 9-14. 

War: War Debts, 4-17; War Drums 
of the World (Buell and Goslin), 
8-3; War Endangers Spanish Art 
Treasures, 4-5; I Hate War 
(Roosevelt), 8-17; ‘War Is Beauti- 
ful,’"’ 8-A4 (T); War or Peace; 
14-13 (S); 16-10. 

Watson, Morris: The Living News- 
paper, 7-8. 

Wendle, Miriam: Putting Your 
School to Press, 13-12. 

Who’s Who: Bankhead, Greiser, 1-23; 
Darling, Cooke, 2-25; Conant, Van 
Zeeland, 3-29; Lodge, Coyle, 4-21; 
Auriol, McAfee, 5-25; Collier, 
King, 6-27; Taft, Murphy, 7-22; 
Hudson, Bevin, 8-22: Degrelle, 
Hackman, 9-15 (S); Chaplin, 10- 
25; Brandeis, Doriot, 11-17; Justo, 

Torre, 12-26; Somervell, 

13-14 (S); Robinson, Don- 
Martin, Kleber, 15-23; 

Delano, Barbirolli, 16-21. 

Winant, John G.: 5-9 (S). 

Winsten, Archer: Shirley 
10-24 (S). 

Wissler, Clark: The 
American History, 6-6. 

Wolfe, Julia W.: Did 


13-27; 


Union 


Temple, 


Indian in 


Rip Van 
Winkle Ever Live?, 13-11. 


Zaharoff, Sir Basil, 12-19 (S). 
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Poland 
Dear Editor: 

May I call attention to a mistake in 
the article on Poland by E. C. McDow- 
ell. (Schol., Oct. 31). 

Poland never did absorb Lithuania. 





Forum 


Students are invited to have their say in 
this department. Letters about problems of 
high school students are especially welcome. 
Letters should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published here do not necessarily 
represent the editorial views of Scholastic. 





In fact, at the time the two countries 
united, Lithuania was much larger than 
Poland! The union of these two nations 
was brought about by the marriage of 
the Grand Duke of Lithuania, Jagello, 
and Poland’s Queen Jadwiga. The Po- 
lish nobles, thirsty for more power and 
wealth than they already had, forced 
their queen to marry what was con- 
sidered at the time a barbarian, against 
her own will. The downfall of this 
union was brought about later on by the 
descendants of these very nobles in their 
efforts to rob the people of all that they 
possessed. 

Raymond Palkot 

McKees Rocks (Pa.) H. S. 


Third Party 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to show the folly of organizing 
any new party at the present time. In 
the first place, state election laws are 
too complicated to permit the founding 
of a new party except over a long period 
of time and at a gigantic expense. In 
the second place there is the example 
of the Union party in the last election. 
Instead of Coughlin’s pledged 9,000,000 
votes, Lemke received about 800,000. 

As a matter of fact, contrary to the lat- 
ter’s statement, Roosevelt did not re- 
ceive the “whole-hearted approval” of 
the nation. The 16,000,000 Republican 
votes are not to be disregarded. The 
Republican party will return to power 
when the Democrats, through the course 
they are taking, leave liberalism for 
radicalism. 

Edgar F. Daniels 
Fairview H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

A student recently commented in the 
Forum that (quoting from his letter) 
“The time has come when a real third 
party should be organized.” This third 
party “will oppose war and Fascism 
and all it. breeds. It will seek for the 
worker of this country a decent living 
standard.” 

Apparently the student is not aware 
of the fact that each of the two major 
political parties definitely stand for the 
two ideals of this third party mentioned 
above. This third party the student 
suggests obviously could not succeed if 
it merely stands for points on which the 
two major parties agree. 

Nor has the time come when a third 
party can be organized. This was shown 
in the recent national election when the 
loudly proclaimed third party of Lemke, 
Coughlin, Townsend, etc., was decisively 
rejected by the voters of the nation. 

Howard Kittel 
Ritzville (Wash.) H. S. 


JANUARY 30, 1937 - 


Peace, It’s Wonderful 
Dear Editor: 

Your article under the title of “Ameri- 
cas Seek Peace” which appeared in 
Scholastic recently struck me as a bit of 
irony. : 

In the Bible it is said “Seek and ye 
shall find.” Believing in the Bible is 
one thing we really should do. So if 
we actually want Peace and do our 
utmost to gain it, we shall soon have it. 
Dot Wislock 
Langhorne (Pa.) H. S. 








Guideposts to 
Prosperity 
(Concluded from page 24) 


are the recommendations of the Brook- 
ings Institution. Will this plan work? 
An outstanding example is the automo- 
bile industry. In 1912 it sold 350,000 cars 
at an average price of $2,000. During 
1936 it sold nearly 4,000,000 cars at an 
average price of $702. Last year the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ordered 
the railroads to cut passenger fare from 
3.6 cents a mile to 2 cents. The roads 
objected, but they lowered their fares 
and began offering special service. As a 
result they have experienced a remark- 
able rise in passenger traffic and profits. 

During the past few months business 
has been urged to raise wages, if possi- 
ble, but to avoid raising prices. Led by 
the steel industry, business did pour out 
millions of dollars in bonuses and wage 
raises during the holiday season. But 
the steel industry promptly announced 
a price raise. Economist John T. Flynn 
remarks that while steel workers got an 
increase in wages, the many buyers of 
steel products will have to pay for it 
through increased prices. And Brook- 
ings Institution states that the drift to- 
ward higher prices of manufactured 
goods “is the gravest danger which we 
face today.” 

The government may be able to halt 
this rise in prices. It has anti-trust laws 
which seek to prevent the formation of 
monopolies and trade associations that 
limit production and raise prices. But in 
past years these laws have either not 
been enforced or business has been able 
to get around them. During the NRA 
the government allowed business to ig- 
nore the anti-trust laws on the promise 
that it would raise wages and employ 
more men. But business raised prices so 
fast that the higher wages did no good. 





GOSH, | ONLY 

FINISHED SIX 
QUESTIONS. 

MY PEN KEPT 
CLOGGING! 


HIS BRAINS DIDN’T CLOG 
BUT HIS PEN DID 


—This Can’t Happen to You 
if You Use Parker Quink 


This Amazing New Ink Cleans a Pen 
As It Writes—Ends Clogging — 
Use It for School and Rate at the Top 


Boys, here’s a swell idea for school. Fill your 
pen with this marvelous new writing ink—Parker 
Quink—and your pen becomes a self-cleaner— 
never clogs, sputters or chokes in the midst of im- 
portant work. Why? Read this: 

_ Parker Quink contains a secret ingredient that 
dissolves the dirt and sediment left in your pen 
by ordinary inks. Thus, Quink ends clogging— 
cleans.a pen as it writes—a Parker or any other. 
And Quink dries so much faster On Paper you 
can throw your blotters away! Yet Quink resists 
evaporation—will Not dry in your pen. 

So ask your mother if you can get WASHABLE 
Quink for school and homework, because if it is 
spilled on hands, clothes or rugs, soap and water 
will take it right out. And your dad will be glad 
to know about Permanent Quink for office 
records, etc.—it’s as PERMANENT as the paper. 
Get WasHas_p Quink today, at any store 
selling ink, only 15c or 25c. It’s rich and full- 
bodied—Nor a watery ink—and its brilliant col- 
ors will make your writing ‘“‘look like a million.” 


; Parker 
Quink Ge 


Made by The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 


MAKING PRINTS 


In “Making Prints,” four authorities 
tell about the techniques of lithograph, 
drypoint, aquatint, linoleum print, 
woodcut and etching. 50 full-page ?e- 















productions of prize student-made 
prints. 
RN OI ios 2s soca cneteeeanceee $1.50 


10 or more copies to one address. .$1.10 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

























AS \ RINGS ¢ [20 PINS -i1S¢ 4+) 
page IL Free Catalogue of School and £ 
de iP Club pins and rings. 
- i . sul J . 
bon NaSit Plates 8°50 Sacto. SE 
Sterling Silver .00 © doz. 
Ring No. R515 Sterling Silver s{2.00 per Doz. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 112A. Fulton 
New York Y. - 
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1937 Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year! 
MEN—WOMEN. Social Se- 
curity means many appoint- 
ments. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with 
list of positions and particu- 
lars telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. W253 Rochester, N. Y. 
Colle 

S A “ 6 E N Physical Education 

- Physical Therapy 


Boston University 56th year. 4 yrs. H. 8S. required. 
4-yr. degree courses, Unasual camp instruction. Catalog. 









ge of 





Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge. Mass. 
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(Famous Anniversaries) 


January 30 


FRANKLIN 
DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 

(1882- ) 32nd 
President. Descend- 
ant of Dutch family 
which came to Amer- 
ica in 1649. Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy 
in the Wilson cabinet. 


January 31 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 


(1797-1828) One of 
the most prolific and 
tuneful of the great 
composers. Suffered 
dire poverty all his 
life. Was 25 when he 
began the “Unfin- 
ished Symphony.” 


February I 


DAVID PORTER 


(1780-1843) Ameri- 
can naval officer in 
the War of 1812. His 
son and adopted son 
became the first two 
American admirals. 


February 2 


GIOVANNI 
PIERLUIGI 
da PALESTRINA 
(Died) 
(1514?-94) Italian 
composer known as 
the “savior of church 
music”. Greatest of 
sixteenth century 
composers. Composed 
93 masses. 


February 3 


FELIX 
MENDELSSOHN- 
BARTHOLDY 

(1809-47) German- 
Jewish composer, pi- 
anist and conductor. 
Among his most 
noted works are: 
The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream Over- 
ture, Fingal’s Cave 
Overture. 


February 4 
COLONEL 
CHARLES A. 
LINDBERGH 

(1902- ) Young air 
mail pilot who on 
May 20, 1927, blazed 
a trail across the At- 
lantic by flying from 
New York to Paris 
alone in the “Spirit 
of St. Louis.” 


February 5 

ROGER WILLIAMS 

(1604?-84) Pioneer 
pastor who founded 
the city of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 
Banished from Salem, 
Massachusetts, for in- 
sisting conscience 
can’t be controlled 
by civil power. 
(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 





Whose Birthday? 





At a territorial camp a battalion was 
being instructed on “How to take a con- 
voy through open country.” One com- 
pany was told off to represent a convoy, 
the men being told that they were to 
represent horses, cows, and wagons. 
When the order to advance was given, 
the convoy moved on; but the major 
noticed that one man continued to lie 
down. He galloped up to him and said, 
“Why don’t you advance?” 

The man replied, “I can’t, sir.” 

“You can’t? What do you mean?” 

“I’m a wagon, and I’ve got a wheel 
off.” 

—Tit-Bits. 
* 

A Scotchman was leaving on a busi- 
ness trip, and he called back as he was 
leaving: “Goodbye all, and dinna forget 
to take little Donald’s glasses off when 
he isn’a lookin’ at anything.” 

—Ohio Sundial. 
e 

If all the boarders in all the boarding 
houses were placed side by side at one 
table, they’d reach. 

—Cornell Widow. 
* 

Pa—Well, son, how are your marks? 

Son—They’re under water. 

Pa—What do you mean, 
water? 

Son—Below “C” level. 

—College Humor. 


under 


Another Limerick 

A dentist whose surname was Moss 
Fell in love with a charming Miss Ross, 

But he held in abhorrence 

Her Christian name Florence, 
So he called her his dental Floss. 

—Georgia Tech Yellow Jacket. 
e 

A man went into a cafe and ordered 
the 50-cent luncheon. He made out 
nicely until he came to dessert, when he 
asked for some cheese. The waiter said 
he was sorry, but cheese would be five 
cents extra—it wasn’t on the regular 
luncheon. “Well,” the patron = said, 
“apple pie is on the regular luncheon. 
Do you serve cheese with that?” The 
waiter said they did. “Then,” the gen- 
tleman said with triumph, “bring me the 
apple pie and cheese, without the pie, 
and the crackers you brought me with 
my soup that I didn’t eat.” The waiter 
brought him three saltines and a piece 
of cheese, and watched with admiration 
while he ate it. No extra charge. 

—The New Yorker. 


Idyll 
Willie 
Kissed Milly! 
Kissed her willy-nilly? 
Nope, quite willy. 
—Arthur Guiterman (From Gaily 
the Troubadour). 


LAUGHS 


OFTHE 
WEEK 





Another Relative 

References to the male child of the 
family starting with: 

“Who is that young fellow who was 
thrown out of college for cheating op 
his exams?” 

“That’s my son.” 

“What are we mooring our boat to?” 

“That’s my buoy.” 

“I found a leather glove; whom does 
it belong to?” 

“That’s my kid.” 

“Do you see that diving board over 
there? I wonder who owns it?” 

“That’s my offspring.” 

“What’s the class that comes after 
Sophomore?” 

“That’s Junior.” 

“Is something falling out of you 
head?” 

“Yes, that’s my heir.” 

“Why is it that you are so at ease 
wherever you happen to be?” 

“That’s my poise.” 

“If you owned the capital of Idaho, 
what: would: you say?” ’ 

“That’s my Boise.” 

“See those rays of light coming in the 
window?” 

“Hm-hm, that’s my sun.” 

“Who purchased this beautiful vase?” 

“That’s my buy.” 

“If you were the head of a certain 
large chain of restaurants, what would 
be your comment?” 

“That’s my Childs.” 

—Penn Punch Bowl. 








Problems in Living 


By Marjorie S. Watts 
11. Spending-money and Clothes 


Ben and Lucy come from a _ home 
where money is not abundant. They 
feel that they are not able to enjoy high 
school fully because of being short on 
spending-money and clothes. It seems 
to them an unjust situation which pre- 
vents their making friends. 


Ask Yourself: 


1. Are Ben and Lucy justified in their 
feeling that making friends depends so 
much upon money and clothes? 

2. If they are, what do you think of 
the fact? What is at the bottom of the 
situation? 

3. What can be done in a school to 
lessen the emphasis on money and 
clothes? Can homes help? If so, how? 

4. What social activities can Ben and 
Lucy enjoy without much expense? 


Try This: 

Tell these two about good times which 
you have had which were entirely or 
practically free. 
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COACH KNOWS HIS STUFF! }7 


COCOA BUI 
-AND D 
BAKER'S COCOA TAST 


LDS YOU UP 


OES THIS 
£E KEEN! 


OST coaches recommend cocoa... instead of coffee 

and tea. So it must be good for you, too. And if you 
want cocoa that’s really good, be sure it’s Baker’s. Ask any. 7 
body on the athletic squad at your school. They'll tell you.., 


The big difference between Baker’s Cocoa and ordi- ee 
nary cocoas is that Baker’s tastes rich and smooth and 
creamy. It’s made from the finest selected cocoa beans. 


It’s the oldest brand of cocoa in the United States . #. fa- 
mous since 1780 for its extra goodness and richness. So be 
sure, when your mother asks you to get a can of cocoa at the 
store on your way home from classes, that you get Baker's 
—the cocoa with “The Chocolate Girl” on the label. She’s 
one of the best-known and best-loved trade marks in Amer- 
ica because she’s always stood for America’s finest cocoa, 











